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ROY’S INHERITANCE. 


— > 


CHAPTER VII. 


. ‘Come for a skate?” cried Jack, rushing 

into the morning-room at Myrtle Lodge. 

heuverybody’s down at the ice, and we shall 
ve an awful lark!” 

Mary and Jane jamped up from their 
chairs, scattering thimbles and cottons in 
every direction. Mrs. Prinsep asked if he 
Was sureit was quite safe, fall of maternal 
anxiety in a moment; but one little person 
Sat quite still without a word. 

; Come, wake up, Nora—look alive! You 
e into your hat and things, and I'll look 

ter your skates.” 

. Thanks; but I’m not sure,” she began, 

meh ae as she remembered Mr. Falooner’s 

= ing words, and wondered if she were not 
iy stop is for him. 

‘ sure? What do you mean ?” open- 

ry round eyes still wider than usnal. 

you suppose Lady Clavering would 





trust the tip of her toe on the ice if it 
weren’t safe ?” 

“JI wasn't thinking of that,” looking 
wistfally out of the window where the frost 
was clinging to every leaf and branch. 

‘Then, there’s nothing else to think of. 
Come, look sharp!” tipping up her chair as 
an incentive. ‘Your friend’s there,’’ this 
close into her ear, ‘skating about like blue 
blazes, with that little kid on his shoulder.” 

* Oh, Jack |!” seizing hold of his arm, “I 
must come, It may be the very last time,” 
the tears rushing into her eyes. 

‘* The last time! fiddlesticks! Are you going 
to turn y-goody, and give up everything 
that’s nice?” 

“‘No; but—” her last soruple vanishing as 
she sprang to her feet, ‘‘I must go, you may 
never ask me again! ”’ 

‘Is the girl mad?” oried Jack, appealing 
to his mother in bewilderment, as Nora 
rushed out of the room. 

“No, my dear ; but I can’t think what has 
happened toher. Your sisters can’t make her 
out,” said Mrs. Prinsep, with a tired sigh, as 
if her niece were altogether too much for her. 





‘' HE IS ONLY STUNNED. WILL NOBODY CoME TO HELP? ”] 


‘* Oh, they never can; so that's nothing!” 
and Jack hurried off, jingling his skates in his 
hand 


Nora was very grave as they all four 
hurried along the frost-bound road, for her 
heart was heavy within her. The others, un- 
conscious of the secret which was preying on 
her mind, chattered freely about the fan they 
were going to have, and speculations as to 
which of their partners they were likely to 
meet, 

She was going out into an unknown life, 
and a chill dread of the future was upon 
her. 

For the sake of a man who had devoted one 
evening to her, perhaps, because he wished to 
show another woman that he was not broken- 
hearted by her desertion, she had promised to 
go and live in a strange home, with a strange 
old man, and keep herself a voluntary prisoner 
within the high walls of the park for the space 
of a year on trial. 

For a whole year she would be parted from 
good old Jack, who could not bear to be with- 
oat her for half-an-hour, and as she thought of 
it her heart grew very tender towards the 
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school-b a goin to hit, slie slipped 
her smalVhadd throukh@isar®, i 
“ Jack/l eft prbesid®-ontsi de> ediea motigat’ 


a crowd of people,” she eaid, in a low voice. 
*¢ Would you mind coming to Sou 
me, and giving me a leszon in private?” 

He was flattered at being asked to instruct 
her, and delights? “at the~thonght~that-he 
would have-her all fo himself, and safe from 
the clatches of “that odious fellow Falconer ; 
but all-the fan would certainly-be-on-Port- 
more—the larger lake—where most of the 
people of the neighbourhood were gathered. 

It was rather too much to ask of a fellow; 
but he gave a grudging assent, and soon after-} 
wards the two were skimming together 
the frozen surface of the lower lake, w 


———— 


Mary and Jane, out of sight, but not out of 


hearing, were enjoying themselvés-immensely © 


with jast the right -people’whonr they were} .. 


anxious to meet on the uppery” 
The two lakes ‘wére separated-t 
slope covered with & wood; but 6 





far in the iehtondees obits nous 
ter, and li sks of fright from 


a-top of the si 
distance, folie’ 


pretty piétare she madein 
and crimsé i, Wi 
her gold-brown- head. : 

The silette down here it the bosomof ‘the: 
woods oppressed her “With & conse Of infinié 
dalness, and she felé the tears=stéiling inte 
her eyes: . 

Her thoughts tra¥elled “back to thea 


va r : Es 


fs a: whelf quartet 
curvesjwith fhe dase acquired quartelied 
in Cantida no#fogp before. ig ' 
He went o 
glance at the small figure seated on theice. _ 
He had bidden het g66d. byw Fosterasy; ana 
there was no use in going over the old ground 
again, 


She was-a pretty child; and he~had thought-+" 


that he.might make.something of but she 
had ‘elected “to ‘bé** frientdd* “wi 
Falconer; and-there-was a gulf between them 
which he would not bridge. 


For the futare, she would-be-on\the. } to be 
—al wa : 


side; and heon thé 





before, whils}-her eyes--wandered@niaemey | 


over the leafless i 

there wis’a humof@ 

scrapifig of Gouritle < 
Was 


ee ole 


- 


Yesterday that they tatked Mie} tine ; oe 
old ds of long standing behind tha si She looked happier than she had seemed for 


Tarkish curtain? Was it yesterday that he 
saved her from a dangerous fall, and held her 
eo safely in his strong arms, and lodkig ap 
into his white face she saw that he was more 
frightened by her momentary, danger than she 
was herself? And then;.even now. thé hot 
blashes euffased her cheéks, as shé rériem- 
bered how his:Jips,.met hers, and seemed’ to 
change-her whole life by that one long-kiss. 

Oh! she could’ never look upon his” fate” 
again. She could never bear. to méet his eyey. 
She would-sink into the earth or the ice, if she 
saw him coming, 

‘‘Come, look sharp! You aré a long time 
pinning in that feather!” cried Jack, coming 
back: from a: long,. solitary turn round the 
lake, with hia cheeks glowing likes pair ot 
apples. ‘We shall have the whtlé ‘biling 
a top of us soon; for somebody swears that 
Portmore’s not safé,” 

“Ob, Jack!” in dismay. * Pall” off my’ 
ekates, and let us go} ” 

“You doffer!’ As if we'd think of going 
whé&n it’s just beginning to be jolly f" 

“Bat I must! I must? Ohl yon" don't 
know!” her fingérs trembling, bo that thé pin * 
she was trying to put in her bat'sli devin’ 
on the ice ay & tall ‘figdré'passed ‘her Swiftly, 
and h poe Bat was hastily sndtoled “from ‘a 
close-éropped head. 


Sia 
mm oe 


pare £2 Wess 


a lone time; and was smiling asshe listened 4 
and Roy talked to her with bent head. 

‘' I thooght all. thathady been: knocked .on: 
the head,” he said to himself savagely. ‘One 
comfort, Roy can’t hold ont much longer in 
towh of é0intfy. An@°whéithe is ‘out of the 
-way——"’ ‘ : 

What was té‘happen he “eon fied to nd-one; 
bat went’ about’ from grotip*to growp, sayihig | 
the right oa eae Sirti gd 
for évetybte &mifed gracioisly*ow Kita,” - 

“Don't like thad feltdw,” retiarked the} 
Dike! as —— he wowed ‘tom 
Nora.’ “3 kitéw soo nideh avert bith! 

“Ton't he’ nisé, redtty ?'" attata of asking! 
lest she stonld Pts mudhj}and Aye driwi 
on by tdtdtal cnidésieyt 


hién Wke potkon 
ws thé, Captain’ Paleoner doen't likethis: 

uncle,’’ she suggested, shyly. +8 
‘He’ hatés him? and leave hin wléneind 

hatin’ that: » Batt! thidomiawéoula: 

other fellow on to a dangérbte*biPef 40e,"he 

would tut it round ‘the édpe'so that! thére 


his thit lips!’ I know the béggar-wellt”’ with 
ba grtixt: tsar 





Roy bowed,and ‘wenf on in long; “gractfal 


ly after on® appreciative | 


“No; look here; Miss’ Mad@onaldj ‘he hates} thi 


tance 
him offt of it rathc—mean‘snedk! 
Don’t you have anything to do with him, ang 
dom'tibé tword he says.” 
“You frighten me!” looking round with 
bewildered eyes. ‘‘If he is as bad as that 
what.wi me?” : 


» = — — << ~ —_ — . eT a = 
‘ee anytHing’to helgthim ito get bie; 
3 iffheri vn ‘ 


will. become.of , 
The Dake camé fo an abrupt standstill, ana 


“Philip! | stared at her. 


“Jove! You are noé going to marry him?” 
“No; no," laughing. * Why, he's cfd enough 
my father!” 
course he*is. Bot what*on earth: ha:. 
pdo‘with you?” 
aid. answer, the Duchéss passed’ 
Faldoner,; and Challenged: them 


ph throw 
the 


ied “ He 


people: ed: and dmon 
i DitchessRé Te mee 
, ulti she was’ abie ‘to 
} reach @’s side.” She stood there’ ia 
her brilliant dress; het face white oar 
frost, her hands clasped co! to- 


re | on” : 
“This is your fault,” she eaid, slowly, 
fixing her eyes on Nora's panic-strickep 
‘face, ‘H@ peverifalld.”) Yousmust, have got 
in his way, and upset him!” ba 
* Poor child, doa’t_blage her,” said Philip, 
© wyemoy ns Of course she a not had 
"the same practice as we e.” ; 
Nora looked and 1a witht wpest bewil- 
dened by ee eee Ss ‘throw the:blame ‘07 
p her idmocen’ shdul ders, wnd:yet fot: to speak 
+ ne oe ther ane ob 
P dro own upon the ugly upterhed> ° 
the hilidl ¢Duker Holessw thatcatio would have 
saved "hited? Sske reddldiy! but: theser-people 
kivieworoth ing abéht it At alloamdymight 
bal trytiing: ©: 
+ Miewg WMaddonaldcwas' probably dragucd 
down by the Dake. Dou’ # :yatt ised !the- blow 
on *his po Temi eamtapenes 
P againet |! cebonghy? | sRoyyog ; 
“Stand | back and let th¥ sdocforscome 
de ‘ 


throuyt.”°" . 
shéntd’ be" né“walycot! gettin’ offfand shénof Doster! Adait » manewiths dntenycnergetic 
P watch to see him sink witWA aidsty emile*on} e 


of ‘face; pablved hise way throug’ 
the crowd, telling thenrté disperse; or they” 
were vertaim to break ¢heriesi/ Nora tried to 
- stand butther legsifailddthery and ene: pe 





Te Derk pe you" are wronge' Hertel ime he 
was"bo ‘eof 


'fotfor Captain Fatvonety and ‘| sone reagen’ best Enowwdo himpelt; would 1 
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etch. out a finger to-help. her... It was Roy 
po made bis. way to her at.once, and .stand- 
ing by her. side, let her hold on to his coat 
leave, Unhtmusively,:. whilst.all waited in 
preathless apxiety forthe doctor's verdict, 

« Concuseien, of the brain!” he said in a 
low, distinct voice. “Perfect quiet is abso- 
jutely necessary.” 

“Jathere any, hope?” gasped thea. Dachess, 
looking ab the, doctor's grave. face, .as.if she 
would drag,.the truth, from: him, whether. he 
would Ord. » 

“There. is some hopa!*: was.the grave 
answer, 4 butthe,slighsest movement may be 


fatal . 
"7 He shall be bronght to, the, Chase,’’. cried 
Lady Clawerjag, from. the outer.edge of tha 
crowd, where. she had been. pentane. ms stata. 
f the ' agitation—kept ; & by posir, 
tiva pe from. her;husband... “ He. can, be 
catried there, poor fellow withthe; greatest 
298,” 
: “ Your, garriage;is here, and. the Castle. is 
no distance,” suggested Philip, with a strange.) 
ERgers dn, his eyes. ‘ ‘ 
The Duchess .turned from~him.to Capiain 


Falogner,. ,. : 

“ Which, will he, best, dell-ane ?.”: 

“Surely thére is no,.donbi,’”’ he. said 
gently,,,“‘ after .what.the..doctor, says. He 
couldn’t.be: patina carriage.” 

“ No, of .courae n0t,’”, agreed Lord Claver- , 
iDge zed to ong of the gameksepers,, 
and told him to take a gate off its Linges,to 
form, a. stretcher, ;and.get, fourcor.fivemen 


to help. j 

“Tibhelp,” cried Jack, sithing. down. to. tale 
off hia a Tog r. 

“ Stand back, all of you!” cried Lord Claver:. 
ing,,Sor ‘ @ll, be in. < I 


word youl. 
shouldn't...obj ne Be mt ae ad , 


shins the idiots!"’ be muttered wrathfully io 
Roy, “ but. it. might do for poor. Honiton.:: 

“Coma 2. with. me,.dear,’’, said. Lady. 
Claneeig to Las Dacheas, taking gyod of oe 
arm... ‘ Together, we will.narse him:.back to, 
healih and,strenchby’. 

“Do you think so? Oh Hve-been:so unkind 
to .him,! ’ im a hoarse, whiaper,.e3,thea proud 
head,.drooped, on! ,#be;.Conntess’s -shoulder, 
“and I ano 9@ sorry for it now." 


“Tall-dhigp.gor youraeléa and the.will bethe.b 


= to —— Bn as make Got ' 
andisee, shat: every thing ; ia prepared, 
heavenad , what's; that? ?- She iscreamed. as 
there. was, s0und .of breaking, ice, and, she. 
was nearly knocked down) 'jn:;the, 
stampede. thas, followed, |,aa;the,exrowd. dis; 
persed in every! direction; 6: 

Nora had, beem standing at. @ little distance 
looking vainly: throngh }the gathering dark. 
ness. for any sight) of{her cousing. : She re 
membered, aftenwards that Philip, Fadconer, 


in- spite Df repeated »remenstranees, had -.re~ | 


mained. close 40 *he:Duke’s prostrate, -bod yy) 
engaged ino&low conversation « with: several 
others,. He! badystanaped his foot as if in-a 
eudden buretef angeror impatience, and im- 
mediately afterwards the ico gave ways The 
doctor seized daald of hia patient: with» wondet- 
fal presence of mind, -andisupported . himself 
by the branch. above hisibexd.: Nora heard 
him calling to the others to help him; and. 
saw Phi ding entely om thebavk doing 
hothing-> bat! jast ab shat«moment the 


in the ice spread fartherjand sherfelt-as if the } 


whole: world were giving. ‘way nnder-her feet. 
She was falling backwards, ':with cher face 
torned-apWatdatd the stars|-and fhe icy water 
already, wamvwashing over her boots,.whenoa 
pain of et arms iwas) shrowr contd ‘her; 
inte safety-en 

“Justin tind! said‘Roy, with @ eatch’im 


big breath, and shis pate face :very'cioze to hurried-through-the woods on their way to the 
high road. “I’m sure we don’t want: him, 


hera, 
Thenhie manner changed, his! arms ire- 


laxed their hold,-and she would have ‘let herd 1 


Stand feupport,: only hecsaw that:she 
Tend, eraragitlyt gabsidecom tothe frozen 


_ LE her, a8. ehe shrank away from him and looked 


orack } Cried, pressing her.cheek againgt shia coat, ; 


rong 
and she was dragged thretgh ths broken: ico: 
the-bank. 


hastily, as he hurried forward to help the 
doctor. ‘Get out of the way if you can’t 
lend a hand,” impatiently-to. Philip, who was 
standing-under the trees with folded arms. 

He startedias if roused from the deepest 
thought, . 

‘* I'm not strong enough to lug abont six. 
teen stone, but I can take care of, Miss Mac. 
donadd,”’ be said, with a satiries] smile, which 
seemed strangely outof place at the moment. 

With the belp.of,a number of willing arms 
the Duke was.dragged to the bank, and then. 
laid, upon. the gate which had already been 
) strewn with coats and rugs 

The poor doctor was: wet: to the skin, and 
was shaking so that his tongue was the only 
member he could make use of. 

He: gave. his-orders, and: Rey helped the 

others to exeoute them. He placed his 
shoulder under one corner:of the gate simul- 
taneously with three others, and they started 
at a foot's pace along the dusky-path through 
the wood, one-man going infront with a lan- 
+ tern, and another following behind with ‘a 
carriage-lamp. ’ 
' . As the lights slowly disappeared ‘the last 
stragglers took themselves: eff, and the dark. 
ness deepened, Nora roused: herself witha 
‘shiver, fancying that she was alone, deserted 
by everyone. . 

** I don’t-know-how long:youvintend: to: re- 
main here, under thei stars,;;but I strongly 
advice-youvto-hurry: homely” ands Philip Fal: 
coner stepped out-of: the shadows: : 

The mere sound of his voice made her shud- 
der, and she turned upon him fiercely. 

“Why -did you say, ‘Thank Heaven!’ 
when you thought'the' poor Duke was dead ? 
and why didn’t you stir a'step to help him 
out of the water? ”” 

“ Two curious questions for a young lady to 
Pask, I wish no-ill to my neighbours, but 
when an “ill-assorted match if pup an end to 
hy-Providerce, I show my gratitude ‘piously. 
‘As to thé seoond* question, I need only tell 
you that my right arm is next door to usclesg 
through’ ® compound fracture. - It ‘occurred 
‘years ago when I tried to save an old’ servant 
from being burnt alive in her bed. ‘Now, if 
you are quite satisfied, I'll éscort*you home.” 

‘I needn’t trouble you!” coldly. 

“Bat you must. “ Let me seo,” passing, his 
hand over his forehead; ‘*T was to have come 
| to Myrtle Lodge to-day, .Expect. me to-mor- 
i row about, twelve; and now take my arm. I 
know yon would rather have my nephew's, 
but, I can’t tarn myself into somebody else, 
and you can’t walk alone with that wet dress 
. dragging about your heels,” 

An almost,invinciblé loathing cama over 


round into theimpenetrable .darkness. with 
appealing eyes, ag if asking for Someone elge 
to_come, to. her, 
| . Her appeal was answered by a noise like an. 
| Australian ‘ codee,’’ which wag very’ familiar 
to Ker ears. 
, “Jack! Jack t-I'm hera | she cried, starting 
up to her, and seizing her by. the arm, oried,— 
"Come alang, . I’vé been in such an, awful 
fank about you, but it’s all righi, now.’ 
‘Oh, Jack! T’m soglad you’te come!” she, 


“ Ando tell. the, truth.['m,aot..soxry,'’ said 
Philip Falconer, drily. ‘ For you've saxed me. 
from, trouble which might have been,a. plea- 
sure.if accepted-more graciously. 

‘I didn’t mean to be rude,”’ apologetically, 

“ No Pi? Phenrof course your weren’t.. Till 
to-morrow /}and/hé'raised hishat. 

“Whet ‘did \bei-meam«by:chis *‘ till to. 
morrow?” Jackeaskéed,i wrathfulby, ag: they; 


pansion about the: Lodge.) He'snot after you, 
ere? 


| 4 fisel dontt Mkey him batsall+but I can’t 
q talk, I'm so tired. Oh, Jack, what a -wayit 





& , 
“Hereb lean againstethis tree,’ he eid 


Fecmra fh’? 


forward, and after a little delay the boy ran | 


fully. ‘It’s nothing of a walk, only you are go 
beastly wet!” 

Philip Falconer, left to himself, stood etijl 
under the trees, lost in thought. 

Not a sound broke the frozen stillness 
Before him stretched the ics, broken here and 
there with jagged edges, and patches of clear 
water showing in between. 

All around the deepest cilenos lay upon the 
woods, nota leaf fell to the ground, not a 
bird stirred. 

Years ago, what a different man he was 
when he first saw Lady Marion as a child ata 
a and fell in love with her beautifal 

Ace, 

She had beem his loadstar ever since, but 
first his nephew, a mere boy as ho thonght 
him contemptuously was pre’erred before him, 
because he had a face that women love} and 
then the ponderous Duke of Honiton weighed 
down the fluctuating balance with his coronet 
of strawberry leaves, and his fortune of half-a 
million, and the prize fell into his hands. 

“Curse him! curse him a thousand times ? 
But he’s got his death-blow to-day, and if 
play my cards well, Roy, thanks to that littls 
girl Macdonald, won't get a farthing from his 
grandfather. His pride will keep him from 
asking a woman to marry him ifho's a beggar 
—and then the road in either direction will be 

ento me, lam not hampered’with scruple:, 
thank Heaven!” 

He shook himeelf like a dog, for the frost 
from. the trees had. settled on his coat, and 
with brisk steps pursued the path which led 
across the end of South Mead to the private 
gardens of the Chase, 





CHAPTER Ix. 


“‘T ren you it’s no use!’’ exclaimed “Lady 
Clavering, the: colour rising in -her softly 
rounded cheeks.» ‘I won’t-have another gir! 
sacrificed on the shrine of your modern 
Moloch. It mustalways bea young one and 
a pretty one. And though they always give 
up before the end of thesyear,; and never jast 
out, it casts a shadow on thoir youth which 
nothing can make them forget.’* 

“More foola they!” replied Philip) Fat 


“There is nothing worth remembering except 
the debts which your debtors are likely to for- 
get. Why don’t the girls go on with it? I 
only. wish t had-the-chance.”’ 

* Bo do I, if it would keep you quieb,’’ with 
a smile, to soften her words. 

‘* You mustn’t owe me a grudge.” 

“Tdo; because you've: picked ont my 
special. favourite. Why didn’t yew take oxe 
of the Prinseps?"’ 

“ Becanse Lord Mountfaleon does not need 


ha statue for his gallery of sculpture, but 1a 


pretty little thing of flesh and blood tobrighten 
his life.” 

** Nothing can brighten it,’’ sha rejainaii, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Why doesn’t "he die? He's: 
quite old:enongh.” 

“TI never asked: him, bat I will if you 
~4 LP] 


“What an absurd man youare, You treat 


market !"’ 
Philip Falconer laughed. 


that!" ‘ 

“Do, with my compliments.” 

“ And now I must.be off, to clinch my bar- 

ain.” 

‘Mr, Falconer, what do you do it for?,”’ 
facing round upon him quickly. 

A slight flash crept-acrous the, sallowneas of 
his face, but-he shrugged his shculders care- 
lessly. 

‘‘ To please» lonely. old man.” 

‘You must have. some, other. reason, or 

you would not be so eager abont is.” 


eyebrows. 
“ No; a compliment to your common-sense. 





*! All right; lean on-me,” said the boy, cheer- 


Don’t:you know that is would be better: for 


coner, leaning his.arm on the mantel-board.> 


our place as if it were a Babylonian siave-' 


“Ob, Lady Clavering, I musé- telb him- 


‘“‘Tsn’t that rather ioguliing ?’’ raising bis, 
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Roy if no girl were found?” fixing her eyes | oriental antimacassar, or the binding of a | remembered Nora's unselfish character. “Sh. 
upon him, beok has never known the want of it, and she never 


His face clonded. 

“Tf Roy has made a fool of himself, it isn’t 
my fanls.” 

‘*He was s0 young when it all happened,” 
her voice softening, ‘‘ What would become 
of us if we were punished for all the follies of 
our youth ?”’ 

**T never was a fool. 
teeth early.” 

“I don't like you a bit the batter for having 
beer seneible always.” with a smile, 

‘Don’t you? Then I wish I were a fool,” 
with a low bow. 

‘No you don’t. But why do you play into 
the vuld man’s hands? Why is it better for 
you that Mountfalcon should go into a 
stranger's hands instead of your own 
nephew's?" 

His face clouded as he thought of the 
Duchess turning from himself to ask Roy’s 
advice the day before, and he answered, with 
the sonnd of a eneer in his voice,— 

“We are not bound to adore each other 
becanse we happen to ba of the same blood. 
Besides, I've a fancy for the Hall, and I 
prefer ita going to a Christian than to a 

ew!” 

“A Jew?” 

‘Yes, Won't his own little place in Devon- 
ehire be in the hands of the Jews before the 
year’s out? He's such acursedly extravagant 
fellow. Thirty thousand a year would barely 
keep him ia pocket. money.” 

* He has scarcely anything beyond his pay, 
and yet he contrives to live upon it,” with a 
look as if she thought triamphantly, “ Now 
I’ve done for you.” 

Bat Philip Falooner was not done for. He 
thought that farther discussion was useless, 
and remarked that he must start for Myrtle 
Lodge. as he pulled ont his watch. 

“IT won't assist you in any way!” she eaid 

crogsly, ‘‘and if you tamble down and break 
your ankle, it will eerve you right.” 

‘* You are too kind,” with a smile, and then, 
with sudden gravity he asked her what she 
really thought of the Dake—was there a 
chance of recovery. 

“IT think he may live to be a hundred,” she 
replied to his great surprise; ‘' but as to his 
brain. Heaven only knows if that will ever 
recover. Poor Marion, I pity her from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

** Live to be a hundred—good heavens !"’ 
Philip groaned to himeelf, as he rammed his 
hat over his eyes, and started for his walk to 
Myrtle Lodge. “If he won't die, there's an 
end to everything in that direction, and I 
mnst fix my hopes on the little Macdonald. 
Ugh! what a come down!” 

Nora had been sitting all by herself in the 
schoolroom waiting for her dreaded visitor, 
feeling rather like a condemned convict expect- 
ing the executioner's arrival, She saw the 
slight gentlemanly figure come quickly down 
the drive, and her foolish young heart seemed 
as if it had gone wild. Several minutes 
elapsed which seemed to the excited girl like 
80 many hours before the maid tapped at the 
door, and announced that Mr. Falconer was in 
the drawing room. and Mrs. Prinsep wished 
Miss Nora to come down directly. 

Jack met her on her way to the drawing- 
réom, and said ina loud whisper, “It's not 
your spoon, it’s the other fellow—so don't go,” 
as he stepped before her. 

‘Don’t tease, Jack,” she said piteously, 
and he was so taken aback that he let her go 
at once ° 

Mrs. Prinsep's drawing-room was an old 
fashioned, comfortable room, not ssthetic 
enough to pleace the modern craze, but svffi- 
ciently pretty to suit the ideas of the family, 
The walls were French grey, and there was a 
dath of pink in the delicate, transparent, 
curtains as well as in the cretonne coverings 
of the chairs, which made a pleasant contrast. 
There was a cheerfal fire in the grate which 
lit upevery bitof gold work that came within 

range of its influence, in picture frame or 


I cat my wisdom 








ok, 

Mr. Falconer looked thin and especially 
cadaverous as he rose from his armchair by 
the hearth.rug to shake hands. Nora did not 
speak a word, but tock a little chair and 
placed it near her aunt, as if meaning to 
claim her protection. 

Mrs. Pringep looked unusually flustered 
and agitated, as she turned to her niece. 

“This extraordinary proposal is no news 
to you,” she saidin a tone of reproof, ‘for 
Mr. Falconer maintains that you have 
already given your consent to it.”’ 

The small brown head drooped; “ Yes, 
auntie.” 

‘You know what the terms are? You 
are to live with an old man—old enough to 
be your great grandfather,” with emphasis. 
‘*He cannot be a companion for you, ani yet 
you are to have no other. You are to live 
there for a year—or a year and a half on pro- 
bation; after that you may possibly have the 
doubtful honour of being adopted as a 
daughter.” 

“ Yes ; if I stay there,” Nora interrupted, 
eagerly, ‘‘ the whole property is to be settled 
on me. Wasn’tthat it?” turning to Philip 
Falconer. 

He bent his head in grave assent. 

Mrs. Prineep was intensely shocked at the 
girl’s mercenary spirit. Is was all very well 
for elderly — to realise the value of 
money ; but, ina child, it was absolutely re- 
volting. 

“You could never bear it,’’ she said, severely, 
“ you couldn't stand it for a week. Do you 
remember that you are never to stir beyond 
the borders of the estate, except to go to a 
church, which none of your people ever enter? 
No one may come and see you, and however 
miserable you feel, you can’t ran over here to 
be comforted. You mayn’t write to us, or we 
to you; and if we were all dying —growing 
almost hysterical—‘‘ you would never know 
it 1" 

The girl's lips trembled; but she made no 
sign of yielding. 

Mr. Falconer said, soothingly, ‘‘ There would 
be the local paper, and I should look in from 
time to time.” 

Mrs. Prinsep looked as if she declined to 
consider this an advantage, and went on pa- 
thetically,— 

“Think of it, child! Only to hear of your 
relations, if a carriage runs away with them, 
or anything of evfficient consequence occurs 
to get into the local paper. You can’t do 
without Jack, you know you can’t, and he will 
never be able to come and see you. I can’t 
think what has come over you. It’s jast as 
if we had been dreadfully unkind to you,” and 
overcome by her feelings, Mrs. Prinsep began 
to 


cry. - , 

The tears were pouring down Nora’s cheeks 
as shejumped up from her chair, and knelt 
down by her aunt’s side, catching hold of her 
cool hands in her hot little fingers. 

“ Don’t auntie—please don’t! You've al- 
ways been the dearest thing possible to me, 
and I’ve been nothing but a bother to you. 
You will be quite glad to get rid of me!" 

Mrs. Prinsep gave a decided shake of her 
head 


“ Bat I can’t help it. I must go, and I'll 
try not to be miserable. Don’t let Jack think 
me a brute !”’ 

At the thought of the boy, who had been as 
a brother to her, she hid herface in her aunt's 
lap, and sobbed. 

“The child's mad. There’s no earthly rea- 
son why she should go. Why does she say 
she must?” turning a pair of red eyes in- 
quisitorially on Philip Falconer. 

He shrugged his shoulders, with a disagree- 
able smile. 

** I¢’s acagse of an old head on a young pair 
of shoulders. Miss Macdonald is of opinion 
that thirty thousand a year is worth a 

le,”’ 

“ She doesn’t care one pin about the money,” 
she cried, energetically, veering round, as +he 





shall, Though not an heiress she has some. 
thing of her own, so she need not go to 
strangers to be provided for. No, there's 
some ivfiaence at work, and I can’t conosiye 
what it is.” 

Philip rose from his chair. 

** ThenI may tell Lord Mountfalcon that 
Miss Macdonald will arrive on the tenth of 
January, and stay for a year and a half on 
probation !”’ taking up his hat and stick. 

“Tell Lord Mountfalcon, if you like, that 
Nora will arrive on the tenth,” said Mrs, 
Prinsep, rising in her most dignified fashion, 
and extending the tips of her fingers; “ but it 
is my firm conviction that she will return be- 
fore the week is out. Good morning, Mr. 
Falooner, I could wish you had come on 
a pleasanter errand. Remember, I am 
against this project from first to last. If 
it weren't that it might be said that I waz 
standing in the child's light, I should veto it 
at once.”’ 

“ And i in one short year and a half Mis3 
Macdonald may be the richest girl in the 
country,” remarked Philip, drily, as he shook 
hands with the embryo heiress, and wished 
that he stood in her shoes. 

The surprise and consternation of the whole 
household, when the news d from the 
drawing-room over the rest of the house was 
ae and far exceeded Nora's expecta- 
tions. 

The Misses Prinsep declared that they would 
mias ‘‘ the little thing" dreadfally, and vowed 
that it was not safe to trust her alone in “ Blue- 
beard’s Tower,’ as they Monunt- 
falcon. 

Mr. Prinsep said that hie consent ought to 
have been asked before the agreement was 
concluded. 

It was a most extraordinary affair alto- 
gether, and if it weren't for the high opinion 
he had of Philip Falconer, and for the promise 
he had made to look after the girl, he would 
not allow his ward to become an inmate of 
Lord Mountfalcon’s house. 

As for Jack, he was as cross as half.a-dozen 
bears. That Nora, his faithfal chum, his con- 
stant comrade, should desert him of her own 
free will seémed to him the basest conduct 
that had ever been dreamt of. 

He would have nothing to do with her. In 
vain she begged him to be nice to her as the 
time was getting so short, and soon she would 
mone told be rte d emphatically “ to 

e told her y and emphatically “ 
go to pot!” and jeered at her love for fine 
friends, ‘ Pity bigamy isn’tallowed, for you 
seem to have taken a fancy to the couple of 
Falconers !’’ he cried, with a short, hard laugh. 
‘“‘ Perhaps you'll have enough of them before 
you've done with them, and I hope to Heaven 

ou may!” then he turned away with a 
vy frown, and went out all alone on his 
favourite cob, his blue eyes dim with unacous- 
tomed tears, his heart nearly bursting with 
useless anger. : 

Poor Jack! it was his first trouble, and in 
his effort to bear it after a manly fashion, he 
made himself intensely disagreeable to all who 
came near him. 

Mrs. Prinsep took care to provide Nora 
with such a wardrobe that Jane laughed and 
said it was nothing less than a trousseau, ani 
she believed the little puss was going to be 
married on the sly. 

“« Who is it? I believe it’s Captain Falooner. 
Look how she’s blashing!” she cried, mis- 
chievously, as a vivid crimson rose quickly 
over the small pale face, 

‘Lord Mountfalcon keeps no company, and 
Captain Falooner never puts his foot inside 
his grandfather’s doors,” said Mrs. Prinsep, 

vely. 

«I know be doesn't,” said Nora, calmly. ‘I 
could not have gone there if he did.” 

“Good gracious!” and Jane opsned her 
eyes in genuine surprise. “If he had been 
there, I'd have gone like a shot.” - 

“Don't ta'k nonzense, Jane,” said her 
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mother, reprovingly. ‘“Oaptain Fa!coner 
has been disinherited because of his wild ways. 
He is not a man that I should like to come too 
often to my house.” 

«Mr. Falconer told you that!” cried Nora, 
excitedly, and then she stopped abruptly, and 
hid her blushing face over her work. 

(To be continued.) 
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A DESPERATE DEED. 


—0!— 


CHAPTER LXXXIV.—(continued.) 


Tue Countess could not tell them the truth. 
She must not say, ‘I intended to shoot myeelf 
jost as Sir Geoffrey came in sight, riding up 
the avenue—to fall before him, so that, be- 
holding me dead, he would not blast my 
ame by proclaiming my sin to the man I 
loved.” 

Then they would ack, “ What sin? How 
did he hold you—the Countess of Silverdale— 
at his mercy?’’ and many other equally un- 
answerable things. 

Clearly she must cloak that one trath. 

She turned her large, dark eyes to the judge. 

“Jf L were to fire the friendly shot within 
tha walls of the castle, all my guests would be 
startled.”’ 

‘: Proceed.” 

“So I went out through the door-window of 
my room to the stairway without, down that 
and along the avenue. I was heartsick and 
nervous. I longed for death.” 

A queer admission for the envied, wealthy, 
beantifal young Countess of Silverdale! 

They could hardly credit it, those gasping 
auditors of hers; and yet how confirmative 
was not that pale, pathetic face, under the 
black, plumed hat ! 

“T heard only when close at hand—so much 
the thick snow mofiled sound—the tread of 
hoofs. A man on horseback was approaching. 
Even as I beheld him he flung himself off. 

“* Now,’ I heard him cry, ‘a reckoning !' 

_ “And he grappled with another man stand- 
ing a little space away just under a branching 
tree, His horse galloped foriously by me. I 
was stunned. I forgot for the moment the 
purpose with which I had secretly fled from 
home. I watched the struggle. Sir Geoffrey 
bad downed the fellow upon whom he had 
thrown himself. 

“* Take that!’ he cried, 

* With a final, fierce blow he turned away. 
The other lay deathly still. Sir Geoffrey was 
walking towards me, I recalled my resolve 
to end an unhappy life. I raised my revolver, 
placed it to my temple——"’ 

Bilence—the silence of the tomb itself was 
monarch in that dense assemblage. The sun 
had withdrawn his golden shaft. 

The Earl dropped his hand—raised his head 
—listened. 

Could this be true ? 

She spoke on: 

“ Then—just then—the dark figure aon the 
snow rose. I had thought him mortally hurt, 
Ashot. Sir Geoffrey reeled and fell. I pulled 
the trigger. My shot—so excited was I— 
Missed, went wild. And then—and not till 
then—most solemnly do I swear it before 
Heaven, did Lionel Curzon, the prisoner at 
the bar, come in sight down the avenue.” 








CHAPTER LXXXY. 


Wuo was the man ? 

Not some unknown nocturnal prowler. An 
Aequaintance of the deceased. Had he not 
cried as he clinched, ‘ A reckoning ?”’ 

Silence, absolate and profound ! 

Then upswelled a soft clamour of comment 
—of tongues let loose. 

prisoner was innocent, after all ! 
PR the countess had meditated suicide! 
quan” Was guilty of Sir Geoffrey Damyn’s 


Farther off than ever appeared the solution. 





‘* Silence in the court!” 

The doll roar died down. Once only did 
Harold, Lord Silverdale, move. 

When the countess's evidence was finished, 
he turned to his daughter. She was white 
with excitement. 

Mately he held out his hand. As mutely 
she laid hers init. And so they sat. 

A brief fusilade of questions followed. 

Then her ladyship was allowed to leave the 

x. 


The prisoner's junior counsel, who had been 
in consultation with some person obscured by 
a ~ desk from genersl vicw, now came for- 
ward. 

‘* A woman has arrived, your lordship, who 
proffers evidence of extreme importance for 
the defence. I request that she be sworn.”’ 

The silken draperies of my lady, who was 
leaning on the arm of the Marquis of Lanpury, 
fairly brushed the poor garments of the next 
—the last witness. 

4 stranger. Lady Iva knew her though, 
and involuntarily tightened her grasp on her 
father’s hand. : 

An old woman, stooped, humpbacked, spec- 
tacled, silvery haired, plainly olad. 

“Your name?" 

‘‘Mrs. Lester.” 

Even Mr. Francis Vale straightened up in 
astonishment. 

Who was she? friend or foe? He had heard 
nothing cf any Mrs. Lester. 

** You desire to give evidence?” 

“Ido. I live with Mra. Morris, at the 
southern lodge of the Silverdale demesne. On 
the night of the murder—Christmas night—I 
was sitting up, late and alone, by the side of 
a little dead child.” 

The peculiarly smooth, sibilant, low-toned 
voice ‘ceased. She carted one rapid look at 
the Countess. 

She had not returned to her former place. 
Near the open door of the official exit, where 
the blocm-freighted wind of April fanned her, 
but still in fall sight of the audiencs, she sat. 

Half- interested she seemed, half-indifferent, 
wholly exhausted. 

‘‘I heard a horseman pass the lodge win- 
dows. Soon I heard a shot—almost immedi- 
ately another!" 

Ah, another! 

A fresh throb filled every soul. This bore 
ovt the declaration of the Countess. Two 
shots were fired, then! 

The artists for the illustrated papers, clus- 
tered at a central table, worked feverishly on. 
Down on their sheets went the grotesque little 
creature on the stand. 

‘I went to the door—stood there. I grew 
chilled—I don’t know how long I had been 
there—and turned to go in, when I sawa man 
come half-staggering towards me.” 

The Earl drew one long breath of passionate 
relief, His wife, whom he kad martyred by 
suspicion, was undefiled as one of Heaven’s 
own angels ! 

He lifted his eyes to her. She was leaning 
toward the witness, her hands clutched to- 
gether in her lap. 

“TI waited. I was not afraid. I knew he 
had been hurt. ‘Let me in, for Heaven's 
sake!’ he moaned. I did so. I closed the 
door of Granny Morrie’s room, that she might 
not awaken. Then I looked at the man, and 
recognised him.” 

This was becoming exciting ! 

The real murderer was recognised—known 
—would be proclaimed ! 

Stonier grew my lady’a‘face. She did not 
take her eyes off the witness. Fear had con- 
quered physical exhaustion. 

No one demanded the name, That would 
come in time. 

‘‘He was fearfully bruised and battered. 
He complained -of excruciating pain in his 
side. He said an enemy bad flang his whole 
force into one prostrating blow. 

“«¢ T think a rib is fractured,’ he said, ‘and 
—— the lung. Bat I paid him back— 

did. He left me for gone—or next thing to 
it—bnt I up and I shot him dead !’” 





In the tense hush which followed, dis- 
tinctly audible became the scrape, scrape, of a 
reporter sharpening his pencil. 

‘I sided him,” went on the smooth, sub- 
dued voice ; ‘‘ and then he asked me where he 
could hide. I said, ‘In Ivy Tower.’"” 

In Ivy Tower! 

Again the Earl looked toward the still figure 
beyond. 

As rigid as it would be in her coffin was that 
small, fair face. 

** He begged me not to let him die like a rat 
there. I promised. Almost daily, under 
various pretences, I stole to see him, bought 
him food in town, secretly took it to him. 
He was very ill; he grew worse. He feared 
he was dying. But he would not allow me to 
make known his presence or to call a doctor. 
Behind a fallen mass of stone on the eecond 
floor of the tower he lay, in the blankets I had 
brought him, stffering but obstinate. 

‘* He was a deserter from the English army ; 
he was also a murderer. I urged him to per- 
mit me to make known the truth, and so clear 
the prisoner. He replied, ‘You can tell all 
when the case comes up for trial. I shall bein 
my grave or thousands of miles away by then.’”’ 

She paused as if fatigued. 

‘Go on,”’ his lordship said, gently. 

“The day he thought himself dying, he told 
me he had formerly been a servant of Sir 
Gecffrey Damyn when the latter privately 
married Miss Marguerite Woodville.” 

Was it coming—after all? 

Elbe dizzying plunge my lady's heart kept 
ating. 

= He became infatuated with his master’s 
wife. By adroit villainy he succeeded in 
separating the young couple. Then he en- 
deavoured, by threats of revealing what he 
made her believe was her disgrace, to force 
her to marry him. She spurned him, Her 
sister married the Earl of Silverdale.” 

Was this all, or did that queer little witch 
know still more? 

Not seeming to breathe, my lady satetilland 
listened. 

“Bat the murderer?" the prisoner's 
counsel demanded. ‘Whereis he? Did he 
recover ?” 

‘‘ Not wholly, but he went away. For two 
months he had lurked there. One night in 
February, a party of ladies and gentlemen 
from the Castle visited the place. He feared 
discovery. He fied the spot. I know not 
where he went.” 

‘Is that all?” 

“Not quite. May I be permitted to con- 
tinue the story told me?” 

“Tf it bears directly on the case in point,” 
his lordship decided. 

“I think it does. The Countess of Silver- 
dale, travelling down to Sussex in company 
with her sister last September, was forced by 
® train wreck to spend some time at a small 
village. Here, the valet following them 
stopped, too. At dusk he thought he saw 
Miss Woodville—Mrs. Damyn she really was— 
writing at a window. He leaped in, threat- 
ened her with a revolver She fainted, she 
died, was buried.” 

Vividly all present remembered reading of 
that sudden death. 

Lower the sun sank; all the western win- 
dows were ablaze. 4 

‘‘ The Countess paid him to keep her sister’s 
secret-—five hundred pounds. She took her 
child, cared for it. promised to molest 
her no more, In London, when his regiment 
was about to sail for the Soudan, he heard 
that which prompted his desertion. He could 
get from her now all the money he chose to 
extort.” 

It was coming ! 

“ He was ayy er waiting a chance to 
see her, when Sir ffrey rode up the avenue 
last Christmas night, pes me the treacher- 
ous face he had such cause to mar for- 
ever. 

“* You scoundrel! Now for a reckoning!" 


he cried. 
++ Stop—wait till you hear!” the other 
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begged.» * Your wife did not die. The woman 
they buried in the churchyard in Devon was 
Lilian, wife of Lord Silverdale!}'" 

The Earl eprang to his fect. 

Lady Iva‘ross, too, clung to him,» pale, 
quivering. 

‘He answered, ‘I know.’ He, the deserter, 
cried again,’* Your wife lives at the Castle. 
She personnates her sister, whose body wad 
nailed under # coffin lid—the real Countess of 
Silverdale.’ Came the reply, ‘1 know. that; 
too. But you'll take’ your thrashing all the 
game, you car!’” 





CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


Such an uproar-as-ensued! 

Vainly the judge threatened: to clear the 
court; vainly the ushers proclaimed order. 

Every man—every woman, too, for the mat- 
ter of that—was up, gesticulating exclaiming. 

One revelation following another sd closely 
had fairly stunned thém.: 

The intensity of the situation was painfal. 
The curiosity of the spectators at fever heat. 

The reporters and correspondents scribbled 
as though their lived hung on the issue; the 
— kept'their keen glances, their pencils 

ying. 

Only when the voice of the chief witness 
again sounded did comparative quiet ensue, 

As one drowning, they say, sees in a tingle 
moment years of life, so in. that instant of her 
declaration did the Earl tecall maby things 
which had oddly puzzled him. 

Her inattention when he used to-call her by 
name, her failureito recall incidents familiar 
to therh both, thescar-upon her palm which 
Mrs. Vere declared Marguerite had born», the 
assertion of Mrs, Simpson concerning the 
locket ‘‘on'the heart of # corpsé."? 

: —— 7 a Oe 

ust the one imperions word. ‘The speaker 
had boldly raised her head. 

Silence again fell. 

‘“* This is the strangest part of all. The man 
whom Reuben Garrett—that was the servant's 
name—thé man whon?y Reuben’ Garrett met in 
London was an old pal of his—a resurrec: 
tionist.!”’ 

Now you could hear & pin drop inthe court, 

‘* He told thesoldier—when they were speaks 
ing: of Devonof a peculiar incident whick 
happened there. In confidence this, you under» 
stand. He said he and another? had» robbet'a 
grave. The young sady was beliéved to have 
had jewels baried with her: On their way to 
the city the supposed corpse gevived:: Shetold 
them she wasthe Countess of Silverdale—that 
her sister had usurped——" 

Again arising rebeliion, 

‘* Silence ins the “court!” came the: stern 
order. 

Every eye had fastened itself upon my: lady. 

Slowly, with death-white face and staring’ 
eyes; she had risen to her feet. 

‘“ Her place,” wentou Mra, Lester, 

Afraid of losing one word ‘of that startling 
story, again the vast multitude quieted down. 

‘*They secured for her ordiuary «clothes, 
made her don: them’! then,’ no‘ longer ow, 


foreign-sounding, the voice of the'witness; but’ 


full rich and sweet asmy lady’s' own—* then 
terrified, lest she bring punishment'apon them, 
they put her in a madhouse’t”’ 

“ Oh | ” 

Saoly a cry—rather*a growl—of-horror ‘as 
arose | 

One'rush—one bound: 

The Darl had contpasted the distance be- 
tween his seat and the witnesa-box—lcaped up. 

On both shoulders of the woman his bands 
fell heavily. 

Everyone held their}breath,: 

What next ? 

“ Where is she mow?” 

Loudeand hoarve tlie query,’ 

Wild, thrilling, passionate, exultant, the 
cry, 

“ Herel" 

(To be contintied.) 


NOVELETTE—concluded.} 
A QUEEN AMONG WOMEN. 
—0:— 


CHAPTER VIL 


Sin Ciinron was seated at hiesumptnous 
breakfast, dallying with ‘it moodily, the de- 
villed kidneys, a favourite dish of his, re- 
mained untouched, and his coffee was fast 
getting cold. ; 

Few people in fair health could have with- 
stood the comfort of that luxarious room, 
with its cheery fire gleaming in fits and starts 
on the ‘pretty. crimson and: gold chine, and 
darting magic shafts of light on the elegant 
silver service, 

‘* It's bore'to get up,” he grumbled, * with 
this sickening e from: day: to day. I 
fear I have set myself a hopeless task.” 

“Mr, Stone, Sir Clinton !” hia «valet said, 
ushering’ the detective into his master’s 
presence, accordibg to-orders received.» 

_ * What, news ?” the Baronet asked, eagerly: 

“ Well; Sir Clinton, I think»we are on the 


———— 
‘crimson and gold Sir Olintom stood con. 
| templating a& ‘white marble cross, with ay 
angel stooping in a guarding attitude over 
@ broken column. Is was @ loving tribute 
from Alva of her filial affection to her much. 
loved father; who had been cut down in his 
rime, 
r A lovely banch of lilies filled an Etruscan 
vase, fresh and fragrant as if they had only 
just been picked. - 

Sir Clinton bent down, forced by some 
irresistible feeling he was unable himself to 
define, to touch them. 

“They seem to take great pride in the 
graves out here ia Italy,” ‘0 ‘Btone ; 
“ flowers. everywhere, and these are. fresh 
ore too,” 





Yes, that is what I was thinking,” re. 
‘sponded the Baronet. ‘ Let us question the 
mest of the place; he is to be found, I sup- 
pose?’ 


After some Giffisulty they found that 
‘worthy engaged in the pleasant occupation, 
s0 dear to all, his countrymen, of eating his. 
supper of. macaroni. 

is stolid countenance never changed as 


right scent at last. -A young lady answering jhe granted ont, between huge mouthfals of 


her description started for Milam yesterday.” 
‘* Why didn’t you follow her?” he dematided, 
almost ‘fiercely, 


‘* Peppery customer,” Stone thought, never flowers were daily 


relaxing & muscle of his orafty, foxy face. 


‘* You see, Sir Ciinton, I wasnot there, and 


the toothfome morsel, an answer to the rapid 
questions put to him by Stone, 
Bat they could elicit nothing except fresh 
placed on most. of the 
graves by the friends of the dead. 
“It was only a crazed fancy,” Sir Clinton 


my man had no orders to do so, and they dare ‘muttered, as they departed ont of the gates; 
not disobey. Oar assistants are scouts to ‘sniff | “yet how sweet they smelt!” 


and ferris, then I bring my quarry down 


Had he only dreamt -how near he. had been 
to the woman. his heart craved with hunger 


Qi . 
‘* You have not brought your quarry downto find, he wonld have igs mad with joy. 


very swiftly this time, Stone,’? 


“No; but I shail if you will help me, and: gloomy cypress-lined home of the mighty - 
pany me to Milan. As you know'the had 


Not an hour before Sir Clinton entered the 





ead, Alva had passed ont with drooping head 


accom 
lady so well it would speed matters on, you/and big tears coursing ‘down her cheeks, 


know.” 


‘How do I know it is not some wild goose one 8 


wrung from her.in the filial love for that dear 
had travelled to visit so soon as she 


chase?" he said, kicking the fire viciously |became mistress of the necessary funds to 


into a blaze with his patent leather boot. 


lay that. tribute of white lilies on his tomb, 


‘I am not infallible, I know,” the detective | through, the kindness of Mrs. Celli, who had 


retorted, huffed somewhat. by his -client's 


gloomy wayof taking-whathe thought a wel- 
come: bit of news. * 

‘*Don’t mind me, Stone, I’ve gotoa fit of 
indigestion or something,’ he ‘protested, 
ashamed at his want of courtesy toa man 


who was trying his level best’ to aesies and 


serve him, 
Before many hours had ron down thedial 


Sir Clintomand Stone were fast hastening: to 


the city of perpetual summer’ 


skies; where:the 
warm sun looked down lovingly on its: dark. 


skinned sons and daughters 


The pretty vine-covered cottage that-nestled ; 
the mountains was naturally the first 


place to which they ‘bent their steps. 


It was: tenantless; weeds covered: the>once 
neat tittle gardes, they climbed around’ the 


olives; the roses and verbenas; shrouding 
with their wild caresses, peeped into-the*holes 
of the shutters, while 
clematis hung in featoons about the chimney 


pots, 
‘‘ AsI said before we started, a wild:goose 
chase, & will-o'-the-wisp!’’ grumbled the 


Baronet; plucking a spray of crimson 
froma bush which hung over a but of stag- 
nant water, green with slime, 


‘It’s very evident she is not here,” granted 
the detective. *'I think you said her father 


died here and was buried near hére*some- 
where, Sir Clinton.” 
“ Yes); but what has that to do with it?” 


‘* Well, you'tee, there’ is no knowing where 
or how a clueis tobegotat: WhatI think 
ia this: that I'd ‘better’ go-and find out the 
identical cemetery or churchyard@-where:the 


gent was buried.” 


“ You ‘ought: to know best," Sir. Clinton 
said; wearily, for somehow he had: fixed his 
hopes upon findiag'some elawot this dost love 
here, at her own old roof: tree, ifliti was in- 
deed)-she: who had. left England »fourand 


twenty hours before he had. *: 





When the! ¢un>was'sinkidg in a glory! -of 


the eglantine and 


discovered her, and‘ to whose husband she had 
sat as model for his great picture, and for 
which she bad been gensrously rewarded. 
























laintively, as she knelt down, raining the 

bright green: turf with her tears, ‘I came 

ag goon as I could; the all-pitifal One knows 

I have not forgotten you, only I was 60 
r ! ” 

It would have softened the, heart of the 
most callous to have seen and heard her babble- 
on in soft childish Kikoige¢ her gy and excuses 
for staying awa im 60 long. : 

She "eantiexea on aimlessly, ‘drifting with 
the tide, as it were, of her’ sorrow, when the 
sound of music stole upon the stilly air— 
ravishing notes of exquisite melody, pure and 
unsnilied as an angel's breath. ~ 

They came from the choir of the cathedral. 

An overwhelming impulse led her into the 
sacred building. 

It seemed as if rest and peace would fall on 
her bruised:heart. . 

Very softly. she passed through the dimly- 
lit palace of marble, up the centre aisle to & 
splendid crucifix with the Redeemer nailed to 


it. : 

She knelt down before the altar and raised 
her eyes imploringly to the gentle face whose 
every line told the acute sufferings He had 
endared for poor humanity. 

The notes of an anthem burst. forth, loud, 
triumphant, fromthe white-robed boys, and 
asshe drank in the heavenly strainey peace 
stole over her riven sou! ; it seemed too; that 
the —— above her head smiled dow2 
a her as if tosay;— ’ 

PY Be comforted, young pilgrim ; fatherless, 
motheriess, yet I am ‘with you as I was on the 
mighty deep, ere I died to savd yous": 
| Anothbtis wayfarervheard: the white-robed 
choir; but, alas only from the outside: ' a 

Sir Ctinton, heart-zore and wretched, stoppe 
to listen for a brief minute or two, — 
passed om Hie spirit wastoo much at war with 


“ T am here, darling papa,’ she murmured, . 
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Daren or - porary) —- = - = 
disappointment in finding no trace of the 
fogitive to enter such a saorgd temple. 
A few bricks only separated ‘him from 
per, Fate was'indeed playing the uncongciens 
air a cruel trick, 
Later on she glided out like a epirit of the 


evening towards the old trysting-place by the. 


Tt seems only yesterday since we stood 
here together‘in the sweet, bitter past. If we 
had never met then, I would not have felt so 
lost. -Oh, Clinton; my love | my love ! where 
are you? I drove youaway from me in the 
pride of @ hard-heart, perhsps to find 2 grave 
among strangers; unhallowed by the tears of 
mother or fr a 

Hot tears, scorching in their anguish fell 
on the eool salt sand, tears of a heart wrung 
by remorse and'bitter, self-accusing repent: 
ance. 

The stars.shone out in spangled patches of 
radiant light, trying, it seemed, to outvie the 
soft eplendovr of the moon that shone down 
go benignly to illumine the earth, 

She-saw the. print of footsteps, evidently a 
man’s, and- a well.shaped one, toe—elender 
and higharched im the sole, for a perfect 
ridge of eand stood out clear and defined in 
the centre of the foot. 

She put her little foot into the marks, 
carried: away byan idle fancy, and ‘followed 
the trail right back to the spot where Sir 
Clinton and she parted on that never-forgotten 
night, 


“Some other: lovers have found ont this. 


dear epot and: made it their tryst,” she said 
to herself, with a piteous sigh. '-‘‘ But there 
are no woman’s feotprints,. I suppose he came 
and found-no one to greet-him, 20'went back 
tick at heart, like I did that wretehed night.” 

And shecaught herself wondering and even 


conjuring up in her fertile mind the appear- 


ance of the owner of those well shaped foot- 
printe, 

“Evidently not a peasant,” she thought. 
“The boots must-be those of a gentleman. 
What goose I am to go puzzling my silly 
brains like this over a chimera.” 

A star, bright and silvery, started from its 
celestial bhome.and fell down on theearth to 
be lost in some hidden spot where no mortal 
could ever find or learn. 

“My-eld nurse-used to say, poor, supersti-. 
cious soul, thatif we wished for anything it 


would be sure to come true at the moment. 


when a star was falling,” shé said, batt aloud, 
“and I did wish at the instant it-fell.” 

She had, it was trae, cent up a silent prayer 
to Heaven to meet once again Sir Clinton just 
as it shot forth. 

Those: footprints in which she co carefally 
took care to tread were the Baronet’s. 

He had visited the hallowed spot alone to 
muse over the: cherished’ memories of the 
rapture he had basked in once, when he madly 
thrust aside'the cup of bliss in the thonght- 
lessness of youth, and was hurled out of his 
Eden by a woman’s scorn and just resentment. 

“It’s no use-cur wasting more time here,’’ 
he said that night to Stone,“ Weare on the 
Wrong track, that is evident. We had better 
return to England without delay.”’ 

“I own myself defeated this time, Sir 
Clinton, but I am thoroughly astounded, for 
never did my man give me false reporte. He's 
ag sharp as a weasel, and had the miniature, 
28 you know, with him. Why,I never knew 
him to be wrong once when he got the 
features of any one well fixed in his head.” 

“He‘is not right this time, at all events, 
Stone,” Sir Clinton replied, testily, “ And 
what makes me feel the disappointment worse 
13, valuable time hae been lost, and you have 
been away from London, where it is evident 
you oughtto be,’’ 

With pain ‘on his handsome face, which 
was pale with fatigue and travel, he sped 
back to Bngland, as eager to retarn as he had 
been toileave,. 


The detective wasy heartily relieved when 
his client hailed a hansom and departed. 
He’s the most tronblezome gent as ever I 


had to deal with,” he muttered, turning into 
the boffet to refresh hiimeelf with a glass of 
bitter, the first real good’ one, he told himself, 
he had taken since he left grimy, smutty old 
England. id 

Wern out, wretched in mind and body, Sir 
Clinton repsired to'his hotel, out of conceit 
with himself, the world, and more particu- 
larly the eharpnesg and skill of poor Stone, 
whom he put vy a fool—a charlatan, 
perfectly unsuited for his business. 

" Why, the fellow's & jackass to declare he 
was on the real track, and raisa one’s hopes 
on come false news derived from an ignorant 
clown, who fanoieshe’s sharp. Faugh! I feel 
disgusted with everything!” 

Comfort visited him in his dreams, though 
it had played hide-and-seek. in his, wakin 
moments, for a delicions dream ‘steeped his 
sences in ecstasy that he had been a stranger 
to for many a dreary day. 

A white, hazy mist seemed to rice from the 
fea at the old trysting place in Italy, and 
broke into silvery billows. Then there came 
a golden bark; seated init was Alya. On, on 
it glided, till it neared the shore, and then he 
sprang forward and caught her in his arms. 
She'clung around hi# neck) and he felt soft, 
zephyry kistes on hig lips, Then she began 
to fade from hia sight. The terror of losing 
her awcke him, and he cried out,— 

“Sweet epirit, of my soul, do not leave 
me! Feol thint Tam, why it’s only 2 dream,’ 
he groaned. ‘‘ Yet I oan feel the dew on my 
lips of her kisses, the pressure of her clinging 
arms.” 

Those pecple who believe in the affinity of 
souls, or psychological currents running from 
one human being to another, would say Alva 
had in spirit visited him to lift the burden 
that co cruelly weighed him down and was 
robbing him of all happiness in life. 





CHAPTER, VIII. 


‘Wat makegy you look so melancholy, 
dear?” asked Mrs. Celli, in real concern, taking 
the wistfal face in her soft, rosy palms, and 
kissing her tenderly, ‘It is wrong, you know, 
| to constantly mourneyen for a parent. Come, 
cheer up, and Jeé: me see you smile.” 

‘* I suppoee it was visiting the old familiar 
scenes, and all that,” she stammered, loth to 
confess that she was eating her heart ont with 
anguish at her rejeotion of the one man whom 
she now knew was dearer to her than her own 
life, which would be'a dreary blank as long as 
her heart throbbed. 

‘I'll propose an antidote, Ran up to Tito. 
Poor darling ! he cried himself to sleep last 
night, because you did not come by the train 
we expeocted.”* 

Armed with no end of Italian sweetmeats 
she had purchased for her pet, she hastened 
to the region where young Tito was king of 
all he surveyed, glad to escape from all further 
questioning. 

Atter a delightfal romp with that young 
| gentleman, whoge wild delight was so extraya- 
gant that Alva’s hair and general appearance 
became transformed from a dainty maiden 
into a veritable bacchanalian. 

‘What a commotion!” she exclaimed. 
‘* Ip the house bsing removed on wheels?” 

“Why, no. It's the picture going to the 
Italian Exhibition,” Mrs. Celli explained. 

“ Going there ?” Alva said, in anything but 
a pleased tone. ‘I thoughtit was to be sent 
to Florence ?"’ 

“ So it is, dear, when it leaves the Exhibi- 
tion, suppocing the reserved price is not 
reached,” 

**T bad no ideg of this,” she sighed. 

“What matters, dear? No one would 
, recognize you in your Englich dresg."’ 

Alva telapedd into. silence, conning over 
' thi¢ revelation; for she had no idéa she was to 
be exhibited in England. 

“ Millions of eyes will ‘gee it,’ she said, all 
of a endéém, blashing fuariously at the 





thought. 


““Why not? Why, you will be tho talk .of 
London, with worshippers. out. of nunyber 
pushing and scrambling to get.a glimpse of 
the lovely Italian flower maiden. . I deolars 
I’m half wild with jealousy it isn't me in- 
stead,” giving Alva a playful pinch. 

‘‘ They are never likely to see. tha criginsa} 
thong ,” retorted Alva; “that is one.com- 
ort.” 

‘Oh! if ig sure to leak ont wha the original 
is, Miss Prim. My husband's colleagues will 
soon set it afloat. Trust the men for that.” 

“ They must do their best. snd, their, worst, 
all I know is they won’t tronble to ferris me 
out here in the lion’s den,” 

“T’m not so sure of that,’’ replied. Mrs, 
Celli, with a provoking smile. ‘Men are 
sometimes very daring. However, you may 
depate me as your she-dragon to drive them 
re) ’ 


The ludicrousness of this golden-haired, 
winning _Hebe, with the scarlet, pouting 
mouth, and rognish eyes of violet, acting as 
fierce kind of Gorgon was too_mach -for. ber, 
so they both barst out into a merry peal of 
laughter, that rang through. the place, and 
startled the men who were wrapping iheir 
precious burden up in bands of straw, coming 
ag it did so close to them, and yet the fair 
culprits were out of sight, 


* * * * * 


“ Alice, what is this? I hear that you ware 
seen twice in the park with that scamp Ralph 
Godwin! " observed Mrs, George, 

“$o you have been mean enongh to set 
spies upon my actions!'’ retoried,her dutiful 
daughter, insolently. 

‘*T have done nothing so despicable, though, 


made under the circumstances,’’ 

‘“‘ Whoeveritis, I'llthank them not to meddla 
with me,” 

* Then am I to understand you intend. to 
defy my authority?” demanded her moihber, 
angrily, aroused by her defiant atticude, 

“T gee no harm in taking a stroll with, Mr, 
Godwin.”’ 

War ng he is aspendthrift, a gambler and a 
rake.” r 

“ That’s what spiteful people say. I find 
him a very agreeable companion.” 

“ Alice, do not persist in this mad folly. I 
am only human, and will not brook such con- 
duct or disobedience any longer,” 

“ A fig for your veiled threats," muttered 
Alice, under her breath, ‘I’ve always had 
my own way, and I intend to have it now.” 

Aloud she said, peeviahly,— 

“What in the name of goodness do you 
want me todo? Snub a man who hasalways 
behaved with the gentlest courtesy to me, far 
more than that Sir Clinton whom you. held 
up asa kind of model to be worshipped.”’ 

“T cannot forget how I have sinned for 
your sake,’ she oried, passionately, ‘to raise 
you, to see you the wife of a man of rank, and 
here! find you meeting, clandestinely, a scamp, 
® positive beggar! One fact I wish to imprena 
on your stubborn mind, that, as I have 
steeped myself in crime to make yon, 80 I can 
with a breath shiver the whole structare into 
atoms. Be warned intime, You will find me 
a loving mother if you obey me, but as relent- 
less as yourself if you go too far." 

‘She's not such a fool as to throw away this 
grand property,” thought the wilful girl, aa 
she, in a very sulky mood, betook herself to 
her boudoir. ‘ Besides, she would put her- 
self within the pale of the law; she, like. me, 
is too partial to comfort and exge for that,” 

It was evident Alice Rintoul bad never 
gauged her mother’s nature aright, or shp 
would not have pitted her will and strength 
against hers. 

One morning, about 2 month after the aboye 
| interesting colloquy, Rintoul Hall was thrown 
; into a state of confasion and dismay by tho 
{announcement from the maid whe went to 

wake her young mistress that she bad fled, 
| “Gone!” gasped Mrs, George, sinking back 
{im ber chair, ghastly with horror. ‘It is 





as your mother, some excuse might have been. 
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false, girl! How dare you say my daughter 
has—has left her home? ” 

*‘T found this opened letter, ma'am, and I 
couldn’t help seeing what it says,” the fright- 
ened girl stammered. 

The unhappy lady held ont her burning, 
feverish fingers and olutched it; and with 
flaming eyes and rigid lines about her mouth, 
she read the few words. Then a revuision of 
feeling succeeded, and she clasped her hands 
before her face, and hot, violent sobs shook her 
frame. 

‘*T staked all, even my soul's calvation!"’ 
she wailed, ‘ And this is my return. Heaven 
help me! I have been justly punished —but it 
is not too late, it is not too late!" 

Then she repaired to the pretty maple and 
pink, silk-curtained bedroom of the runaway, 
where chaos certainly reigned supreme. 

Jewel cases lay scattered about in all direc- 
tions, only minus their contents, while the 
wardrobe was entirely ransacked. The ouly 
thing left on a peg was a riding habit, which 
had evidently been overlooked. 

Everything which could possibly remind 
her of her daughter she thrust away, then 
locked the door, muttering, — 

‘‘ As she has made her bed go shall she lie 
onit. I am not going to perpetuate this 
acoursed wrong to keep a base villain like him 
in splendour. Ob, no! Justice shall be done, 
if I perish in gaol!" 

. * * _ 

* Here's a strange advertisement in to day’s 
Tims, Bir Clinton. I’ve harried off at once 
to show it to you,” said Stone, the detective, 
fassily, unfolding a morning paper, and indi- 
cating with his forefinger the paragraph in the 
agony column. 

The Baronet cast a swift glance over the 
advertisement and read out,— 

*« Miss Alva Marcello, otherwise Miss Rin- 
toul, of Rintonl Hall, is earnestly reqnested 
to communicate with Mrs. George Rintoul at 
once, or her solicitors, Messrs. Samson and 
Chapmen, 109, Lincoln’s-inn Fields.”’ 

‘* What on earth is the meaning of this?” 
ejactiated Sir Clinton, agitatedly. 

‘* Why, it seems to me you are not the only 
party who wants to find the young lady.” 

‘tT shall start off at once for Rintonl,’’ the 
baronet remarked, ‘‘and see if I can find out 
the meaning of this. There’s evidently more 
in it than meets the eye." 

That evening he presented himeelf at the 
Hall, and was received by Mrs. George imme- 
diatély. 

He started upon beholding the great change 
wrought in her fair and usually serene face 
which now was drawn and haggard with 
mental suffering and vindictive determination 
to be revenged on her ungratefal child. 

‘Mine is not a visit of ceremony, itis on 
important business,” he commenced. ‘I am 
referring to your advertisement in this morn- 
ing’s Times Pray may I inquire what hag 
happened to cause your taking this step?” 

**] fail to see by what right yon demand an 
explanation from me, Sir Clinton,’ she 
replied, curtly. 

‘By the right of love,” he exclaimed, 
almost fiercely. ‘Alva is the one and only 
woman the world contains for me, and I have 
loft her. Heaven knows the torture I have 
enffered, and the endless search I have made 
to find ber!” 

His voice, his face, all told of the misery he 
was enduring through suspenee, and hard, 
callous, sinful woman though she was, it 
melted her. 

‘‘ Bince you have confided to me so much, I 
will explain,” she said, in agentlertone. “It 
has come to my knowledge that a grievous 
error has been committed ; that, in fact, Alva 
Marcellois really the rightful mistress of 
Rintoul, which I will render up to her as 
soon as she can be found, and resume her 
position.” 

‘Woat!’ he gasped, astonnded at this 
etrange news ; ‘a mistake! Who in mercy’s 
name made it?” 

“Tam notin a position to answer any 





question except to Miss Rintoul herself,” 
freezing back to her old self again. 

‘There has been some jugglery here,"’ he 
protested, harshly. ‘‘By Heavens, if she was 
a sister of mine I would spare no one who 
had a hand in this vile conspiracy. I would 
puraue them as relentlessly as a sleuth-hound 
till I committed them into the hands of 
justice.” 

She quailed and trembled at his words, 
though ehe was not morally a coward. 

“Instead of wasting precious time in use- 
less threats it would be wiser to let us discuss 
some plan by which she can be unearthed, 
Bir arene she rejoined, somewhat sarcas- 
tically. 

“T have employed one of the cleverest 
rivate detectives for months,” he replied, 
ejectedly, ail his passion fading away, as the 

awfal truth rushed like a whirl-wind across 
him that idle threats were soap. bubbles, while 
the woman he adored was helplessly stranded 
somewhere in this huge beehive; perhaps, 
even in dire distress and want. 

‘What say you to goingto Scotland Yard?” 
suggested Mrs. George, 

* I see no other alternative, though I admit 
I have thought of doing so before only I 
shrank from putting one so seneitive under 
such an ordeal, The police are a usefal body 
of men, but sometimes they handle delicate 
matters too roughly.” 

“It is for her sake; therefore we must not 
be too thin-skinned. Desperate diseases some- 
times require desperate measures!” 

After a little more conversation he agreed 
to co-operate with her, though hope was nearly 
extinguished in his own heart. 

As he was leaving, he inquired for Alice 
out of courtesy. 

‘‘ Never mention her name again! I have 
no daughter now," she cried, hoarsely. She is 
dead!” the sound of her name arousing her 
anger. 

** Dead!” he repeated blankly. 

** Yes, worse than dead. She has proved a 
traiter. Ifyou all want revenge,’ this shrilly, 
“you've got it. I am childless—forsaken,” 
and the wretched woman buried her face in her 
hands and burst into wild, half.stifling sobs. 

“Tf you have erred,” he said, subdued at 
this terrible outburst of anguisb, ‘‘ you have 
suffered.” 

* * * 7. * 
It was the = | of the opening of the Italian 
Exhibition, and the bright May sun shone 
out gloriously to greet the gay throng that 
kept tearing in carriages and cabs through the 
thickly-lined roadways, to be in time to wel- 
come the Lord Mayor. 

Among the august visitors was Sir Clinton 
looking pale and jaded, though, as usual, the 
acme of perfection with regard to hia dress, 
from his glos3y hat to his perfect-shaped boots 
with their creamy white gaiters. 

He loitered through the perfamed crowd of 
fashionables carelessly, listlessly, till he came 
to the picture gallery, where he found a dense 
mass of people pushing forward to catch a 
view of a particular picture. 

He, like the rest, jostled through with the 
similar intent. It is ever the same, from the 
lowest, to the highest; they will rush and 
push and tear through the most dangerous 
mob, because they see others doing likewise, 
and must satiefy their morbid curiosity. 

At last he caught a full view of the picture 
and gazed on it in a stunned, dazed way that 
got him many a severe push. 

‘By Heavens!’ he at last ejaculated. ‘ It 
is Alva! I'd stake my very life it is her por- 
trait.’ 

There she was, the very living, breathing 
incarnation of herself in a simple blue gown 
a black velvet bodice, kneeling at the feet of 
a white veiled nun, offering her a basket of 
flowers. In small letters in a corner of the 
massive frame was its title, ‘‘ An Italian flower 
girl's offering.” 

Like one demented he tore through the 
surging throng to find some official to make 
inquiries. 


en 


Bat all the staff were in confasion cop. 
sequent upon the strain put upon them op 
such a busy, exciting day as the opening: 

At last, after no end of trouble, a gentleman 
who knew something of the history of that 
particular picture him the name of the 
painter. 

“The picture has a reserve prive on it, ] 
know.” 

“I wish to purchase it,” he said, eagerly, 
‘You will have to apply to the executive 
committee for all information as to price, 
sir,’’ was the deferential answer, as the cour. 
teous official bowed and hastened off. 

‘I'll have it if it beggars me !" Sir Clinton 
— himself, insanely delighted at the 
thought. 

The following morning found him again in 
the gallery, an immovable fixture. He felt 
unable to tear himself away from it, and be- 
grudged every visitor the delight of gazing on 
it too. It seemed to him sacrilege for vulgar 
as to dwell on that matchless face and 

orm. 

He had tried to become a purchaser, but 
another was in the field before him—an Ameri- 
can millionaire, whose decision had to be 
studied first. 

*“Confound the apes!” he growled. 
“ There’s as much red tapism here as with 
Government officials, At all events, they 
can’t drive me out of the place since I have a 
season ticket, or stop me from finding out 
where it goes to. It seems a shoddy Ameri- 
can'’s money is thought more of than an Eng. 
lish baronet's in these degenerate times." 

Every attendant knew him by sight, bands. 
men, stall- keepers, flower girls, down to the 
baggy-breeched programme boys. In fact, he 
became a familiar object. 

** He’s a gent who belongs to some of the 
pictures, and comes to see no one scratches or 
injares them,” were the words passed round. 

** He's a toff!” snoffied a newsboy to a col- 
league in the same line, ‘for he gives me a 
bob every evening for a special.’’ 

‘I’m blowed if I don’t have a try with my 
papers,” thought the other, shrewdly, as he 
bawled out his wares fiercer than ever. 

Sir Clinton, while wandering through the 
nave one afternoon to get to a refreshment- 
room, was arrested by the playing of one of 
the numerous pianos, He stopped, stunned 
for a minute, listening to the melody, one that 
he had heard many a time, but only rendered 
by one pair of hands. 

“ Surely I am not crazed ?" he thought, hia 
heart throbbing wildly, then making a dash 
towards the spot from whence the sound pro- 
ceed 





Waves of plaintive melody rose and sank 
under the ekilful player's soft, though firm, 
touch. 

“It isshe! Nooneon earth can make a 
piano speak like that!" he muttered, striding 
up to the big crowd that hemmed in the 
musician. 

He pushed through, rather roughly, too, for 
one so polite, heedless of what inconvenience 
he was causing, and there beheld the woman 
he had sought for so many dreary months, 
till hope had well-nigh faded from his heart. 
A snowy gown of some misty material clung 
around her slender form, and on one of her 
arme was a plain gold band with large letters 
—* Tito ’—on it. 

This sight burnt into his brain like letters 
of fire, for he believed he had found her only 
tolose her. He could not dream that it was 
a gift from the lovely boy at her side to com- 
memorate the day she had risked her life to 
save his. 

The piece was just concluded, and Alva rose 
to go. He leaned forward, and their eyes 
met. She turned as white as her dress for & 
second, and grasped the instrument for sup- 


Pon ir Clinton |’ she gasped, dreamily. 

He saw her weakness, and canght her hand 
and placed it in his arm with the freedom of 
an old friend, and said,— 








“* Yes, I have found you at last!” 
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Mrs. Celli looked on perfectly dumb- 
founded, bat there soon lurked a mischievous 
light in her eyes as the real truth dawned 

n her. 
60 this is the secret Miss Alva has been 
guarding 60 jealuusly,” she said to herself. 

As soon as Alva could get a trifle less em- 
parrassed she introduced the Baronet to her 
friend. ‘ We haven't met for ages, you know, 
dear,” explained Alva. ‘It is nice to meet 
old friends you know.” 

‘ Eepecially so when they are handsome 
and young!” putin Mrs. Celli, in a provoking 


| 


' 
i 


' 


' 
| 


whisper. ‘ We shall have a wedding now be- | 


fore the season closes, I predict.” 

“ Never; he is a friend, and nothing more!” 
was the answer given deliberately. 

“Some misunderstanding, I can see,’’ the 
young matron thought shrewdly. 
ask him to retarn home with us.” 

She set about it at once, and, of course, re- 
ceived & most eager acceptance of her invita- 
tion. 

When she had duly installed the eouple in 


“T will | 
| quietly. 
: keeper will show him the way. I don’t think : 


the drawing-room, she made a hurried excuse : 


to go and attend to Tito, who was screaming 
lustily at that moment for his mamma. 


| bard on me,” 


“ Alva,” he pleaded, humbly, ‘‘ come to me, 


bless me with a smile to know I have hope for 


the future, I have suffered a torment of aus- , 


pense and misery since that day when you 


drove me from you.” 


, 


“Tam penniless now, Clinton,” she mnur- ; 
mured. ‘*If I was wealthy I would pray | 
your forgiveness—ah! even if I were a queen, | 


and place my hand in yours.” 

“Riches take wings unto themselves, bat 
love abides for ever; but in your case, Alva, 
they are restored !” 


[THE END.] 








EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


—10:— - 
CHAPTER XV. 


Lorp Dgsmonp and the man who had tried 
80 desperately to become his son-in-law both 
trembled as Mrs. Yenn announced the death 
of their victim. 

Both had loved the dead girl as well, per- 
haps, as they were capable of loving any- 
thing except themselves; but both of them 
bad scught their own happiness and safety 
before hers. 

Both Henry Marsden and Noel Desmond 
knew that they had done their best to weary 
the poor child of life. 

She had yielded to their will. In a few 
days’ time she would have been the wife of 
the one, the victim of the other’s bygone sin, 
and now she had escaped them, 

A stronger power than any earthly one had 
set their captive free. The tender, trusting 
spirit that had suffered so much would know 
pain or sorrow never more. 

The elder man was the first to recover the 
shock of the sudden news, and answered his 
informant,— 

‘Dead! ” he exclaimed, angrily. ‘I won't 
believe it! She cant be dead! She was as 
Well ag ible a week ago.” 

Mrs. Veon did not contradict him; she was 
&woman of few words. Calmly, and with 
oe ried to aoa a men pone de- 

ation, she u a rand put it in 
Lord Desmond's hands. nd 7 

It was a certificate of death, properly filled 
Up, and signed with the name of Jonas Gale, 
Setting forth that Eileen Desmond, aged 
eighteen, had died at five o'clock on that very 

y of syncope. 

_Marsden snatched it from hia host and cast 
oa eyes over its contents, then he said, an- 

> Maced 

“Why was not farther advice sent for? 
Why was her life entrusted to a second-rate 
country apothecary? I call it infamous!" 

“ Then you'd better tell Miss Desmond so," 
said Mre, Venn, with a sniff of triumph. “J 





wanted a gentleman from Whitby called in, 
and Mr. Gale was all for sending to some 
great man in London; but Miss Desmond, she 
thought more of economy than her sister's 
life, or maybe I'd had different news for you.” 

“‘T should like to see her,” said Marsden, 
slowly. 

** Who— Miss Desmond? She's asleep, and 
can't be distarbed till morning.’ 

‘No. Eileen,” 

Mrs. Venn scowled at him. 

* You had a good deal todo with the kill- 
ing of her, I’m thinking. I wonder you're so 
anxious to look at your work!” 

* Peace, woman!” said Lord Desmond, au- 
thoritatively. ‘‘Tuke Mr, Marsden to the 
room. I cannot come myself. It would re- 
mind me too much of her mother.” 

‘7 shall not take him,” said Mrs, Venn, 
“if he rings the bell the houze.- 


she’s gone to bed.” 
Left alone the two men looked at each other ; 
it was Lord Desmond who broke the silence. 
‘I’m an old man,” he began, feebly, ‘' and 
she was my favourite child, Her death comes 


‘*And how does it come on me, do you 
think?’’ demanded Marsden, bitterly. ‘I 
worshipped her. She was the light of my 
eyes.” 
mn I did my best,” protested the peer. “I 
tried hard to bring about your marriage. I 
don’t think I ought to be the sufferer because 
it has become impossible, I think those papers 
ought to be destroyed.” 

‘* I daresay,”’ mockingly. 

‘‘Tam an old man,” persisted Lord Des. 
mond. ‘ My child is gone from me, and I 
may soon follow her, for her sake have pity.” 

He had touched a softer chord in Marsden’s 
nature, and he answered slowly,— 

** People call me a hard man, but I never 
break my word. I promised her I would give 
her those papers on her wedding-day and I'll 
hold to it. They shall be buried with her.” 

Mrs. Ball came forward unsummoned, car- 
rying a small silver lamp. It was strange 
that, fond as she had been of her young lady, 
her eyes were quite dry and tearless. 

She did not seem in the least grief-stricken, 
though excited and eager. Marsden attributed 
her manner to the morbid enjoyment often 
manifested by her class in the gloomy trap- 
pings of death, 

She never spokea syllable. In perfect si- 
lence he followed her through mazes of long 
passages to a room cut off from the rest of 
the house, 

Mrs. Venn opened the door and motioned 
them to enter. The housekeeper retreated, 
and Marsden went in alone, Mrs. Venn re- 
turning to a seat she seemed to have occupied 
before by the side of the bed. 

He had never seen death before. Possessing 
no near relations and few friends, it came 
about that he had never been calied on to 
watch the last sleep of one dear to him. 

There was nothing terrible or alarming 
about this death-bed. Eileen, dressed in a 
soft, white robe, lay as though asleep, her 
golden hair floating round her Jike a veil, her 
waxen hands crossed on her heart, her 
countenance as pure and peaceful as in life. 

Save that she did not move a muscle, save 
that her face and hands had assumed a 
colourless waxen hue, she seemed more like 
one asleep, Mra, Venn (how she got them 
Marsden marvelled) had placed sprays of hot- 
house flowers about the fair’ girlish form. 
Vases full of rare exotics bloomed on the 
table, their scent almost overpowering. 

“ I¢ is better go,” said the old woman, look: 
ing at Marsden keenly. ‘There was only 
suffering for her at Desmondviile; she is 
better off."’ 

He did not touch the white, still fingers, he 
did not attempt to press bis lips to the calm 
features ; he was thinking that Eileen had been 
taken from him as suddenly as her mother. 
and this time there was no one on whom hs 





UO car 


The next day Mande appeared as usual, but, 
to Marsden’s surprise, she seemed unable to 
bear any allusion to her sister, 

“‘T never wanted her to die!’’ she said, in 
answer to his questions. ‘I did not like her, 
but I never wanted her death. Mrs. Venn 
calls me her murderess, and all last night I 
had the child's sad face baunting me!” 

It was @ very qniet funeral; the engage- 
ment to Marsden had never been announced, 
but he attended it, walking side by side with 
Lord Desmoad as thongh he had an eqaal 
right to mourn the deaé girl. 

The old father recognised Basil Courtenay, 
aud caw his meeting with Mrs, Venn. 

Perhaps, too late, remorse stirred hia heart, 
perhaps he recollected how this handsome 
soldier had saved his child from certain death 
and realised at last the cruel pars ke played 
in parting the two Heaven had drawn 
together. 

They found Mande unusually excited when 
they came back to the dreary hoase. 

A report was abroad that Miss Courtenay 
was dying, and it seemed to agitate Miss- 
Desmond almost beyond all power of self- 
control. 

‘* Was she one of your patients?" asked: 
Marsden, bitterly, when they were left aloue. 

“I don’t understand you!” 

‘*T learned one or two strange things in my 
visit to London; among others, the pecniiar 
mode by which you and your auns raised an 
income.” 

Maude trembled. 

“Who told you?” 

‘* Never mind.” 

‘There was no harm in it; we have cured 
several people of most painful disorders,’’ 

‘I daresay. Was Miss Courtensy cno of 
them?” 

‘* She was not!” 

“ That is a good thing, for there seems little 
hope of her recovery. There is a ramour- 
abroad that Mr. Westwood is expected at 
Vivian Oourt, and that even now at the 
eleventh hour love may rob Death of his 
victim !” 

Maude's eyes gleamed with a vindictive 
passion terribie to behold, 

‘¢ Never!” she cried bitterly, “never, If it 
costs me my life I will separate those two!” 

But early the next morning a note was 
brought her which told her she had failed in 
her evil purpose. 

Cyril Weatwood could not be prevented 
writing to inform his cousin her wickedness 
was discovered. 

“IT knoweverything,” ran theletter whichhad 
no formal beginning, ‘‘and I write to tell you 
that I will never willingly look upon your 
face again, aud this is the Iast communic»- 
tion you will ever receive from me. Ono 
sudden act, however base, I might forgive, 
but the steady, relentless persecution prac- 
tised on my darling, through two weary 
months, I-will never pardon! I look on you 
as something too cruel and terrible io be » 
woman! Dorothy is saved, and, the dostor 
tells me, ont of danger ; but, mark my worda, 
had she died I would have charged you in & 
criminal court with wilful murder ! 

‘‘T shall not leave the Cours until I can 
take my wife with me, and I can warn you 
your story will be known to every member of 
her family. I cannot answer for my mother, 
but not one of my other relations or Dorothy’s 
will ever recognise you again. You get olf 
free, Heaven having spared my darling’s life , 
but beware how you attempt further victims ! 
Dr. Macdonald of Harley-street will have his 
eye upon you, and you will not escape # 
second time so easily. I need hardly add 
everything will be told to Mr. Robert Ernes- 
cliff and his parents, 80 that you had better, 
once for all, give up the idea of entering their 
family!" 

Bhe read it through and tossed it in the 
fire. Nos until every vestige of it had dia- 
wppeared did she notice Marsden watching 





could wreak his vengeance. 


ber with a strangely sinister expression, He 
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too had had some letters. which appeared 
gieagreeable, 

“Well!” 

She started. 

“Your correspondence did not come by 
post; but was sent by special ‘messenger from 
Vivian Gourt. I hear from the servants he 
told them Miss Courtenay is better?” 

“to 

Mareden looked at her oritically. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Westwood has arrived?” 

“ He has.”’ 

** And he has discovered that you played no 
ematl part in his friend's illness, and therefore, 
in epite of your cousinship, declines the 
honour of further intercourse. Am I right, 
iiss Desmond?" . 

‘Are you &@ magician ?” 

“Nothing of the sort! Well, your 
trade ia spoilt in England. Do you’ think 
with such s family as the Delavals against 
you, you and your aunt will ever be allowed 
ons. to reap rich harvests from ocredulous 

230) 8 9 fF 

‘* Perhaps not.” 

wpe. Jirnesoliff will certainly draw back.’’ 

‘“T would not marry him for anything ! 
Fancy having to hear of the Courtenays 
perpétually.” 

‘f wonder you don’t emigrate.” 

‘I thiak I shall,” said Maude slowly. ‘I 
am going to write to my aunt (she is now at 
Brompton) and ask her advice.” 

‘* Wait a moment, I want to speak to you. 
You Know when I proposed to your sister I 
was what the world calls a rich man?” 

‘I don’t cee how that affects me |" 

“Listen! I was called to London on busi- 
ness. Do you know while there I heard of 
the failure of a bank in which the greater 
part of my property was invested? I have 
u few hundreds a-year left, but practically I 
chall have to begin life again |” 

¥ So shall I,” 

‘Tam fired of Europe,” went on Marsden. 








“ Tloved your sister better than I knew, and © 


I shall never get over her Ioss here. 
Roeit man Of business, prudent and far-seeing. 
You possess a gift which (though, as you have 
proved, capable of being turned to odious 
purposes) properly used must realize a large 
fortune. Why should we not cast in our lots 
together.” 

“‘T don’t understand,” 

‘‘T will put it more plainly. You can’t go 
to America by yourself without very great 
danger of being fleeced by pretended assia- 
tants, You willbe entirely at the mercy of 
some crafty entrepreneur. You are too young 
to start alone without provoking scandal. If 
you arrive in the New World as a married 
woman with a husband devoted to your 
interests, not Only will your pecuniary pros- 
pects be better, but you will conciliate a great 
reany people who would fear exposing them- 
solves to the charms of a young and marriage- 
able beauty |” 

* You want to tuarry me/” 

“Let us 
Marsden, coolly. “I want to be a rich man 
and you wané to be a rich woman. Your 
chance of a wealthy marriage is practically 
nil, but you podsesa a gift which, properly 
used, may bring in a large fortune. I am 
willing to give you my name, my assistance, 
and eupport. 
rmeaggre living on your“success, since I am 
pretty sure that without my own efforts you 
would be a failure,” 

“Bat you know——” 


“T know everything,” returned Marsden, 
cool! y. “You have gone pretty near to com- 
mitting murder in Order to gain Cyril West- 
wood ; but you have lost him! Don’t you see 
that’ ensures my foture peace? You have 
loved once, sinned desperately for that love, 
and lost! Therefore, however fascinating the 
patients who flocked around you, I should 
have no fear! You have not a particle of 
regarg for me. I admire you as one of the 
aleverest women I ever met; and I believe a 


understand each other,” said | 


lama | 





There need be-no of love or sentiment. 
You know I worshipped the girl.we buried so 
ely 3 and I me: re cared for Mr. Weat- 
wood, not wisely, but too well. Therefore I 
take i¢ we can cry-quits ;, for your sister is not 
more Jost to me than is Miss Coubtenay's 
lover to you!” 

“ And my aunt?” 

‘I have had the pleasure of mceting Mrs. 
Westwood ; and if she elects to go with us to 
the New World and aid in our-search for 
fortune, I will promise her a courteous 
welcome.” 

Lord Desmond “thought tdrprises would 
never end when, threé days later, hid daughter 
informed him she was going to marry Henry 
Marsden, and accompany him ‘to New York. 

Remembering the stitor’s passionate love 
for Eileen, it seemed inoréedible. 

But the old peer, whé had broken down 
Btrangely since his favourite’s death, made not 
the slightest difficulty. : 

He had never cared for Mande ; and per- 
haps he felf het marriage to Marsden, and 
their joint departure for América, would rid 
him of almost the only people who knew the 
sin of his youth. 

He proved himself the most compliant and 
docile of parents. 

Went up to town and ‘stayed at a snug 
family hotel in ‘the Strand while Maude 
choze her outfit, which was purchased mainly 
by her aunt’s geénérosity, Mrs. Westwood 
having hailed the news of the epgagement 
with great delight, and raptufcusly acospted 
the invitation to joi the American éexpedi- 
tion. , 

‘We have béen féiled,” said this extra- 
ordinary woman™to he niece, ‘“We fought 
the battle bravely, bat the odds. were against 
us. Still, my dear, remémber thé feud is an 


heréditary one. My mdther blighted the late 
Lady Vivian’s life, Thavésb ed in giving 
sévéral twinges of nhappinéds t6 her daugh- 
ter, Lady Constance; and if you have not won 
my boy from Dorothy, at you have not 

lé.- “Bat, my 


iélded him Without “a; 

ear, the gift carinot tail. ‘For centuries a 
daughter in each gene¥ation haa possessed it. 
You are the last of our line, Mande; but your 
children will pass on thé gift,” 

But Mrs. Westwood was wiong in her_.ex- 
pectations. The gift (and & fatal one it had 
proved for many. of its possedsors) died out 
with Mrs. Henry Marsden, 

She was married in London, and embarked 
at Liverpool with ber hasband and aunt, her 
own maid and Mr. Ma¥sdén’s man, in the best 
of spirits. 

Within threo days the news reached Des- 
mondville that the ship was lost. 

It -had been wrécKed in a fogin the Irish 
Channel, and not a sonal durvived. 

The strangest part of that terrible wreck 
was that it occurred almost within sight of 
land ; and but for the dénge fog help must have 
come in time. “As it tas, the shore was 
strewn for days with portions of the ship and 
cargo, while many of thé dead bodies were 
washed up from the Sea, idéutified by friends, 
and reverently buried. 

Cyril Westwood, just started with his young 
wife on their honeymoon, wad in a remote 


} Italian village, and knew nothing of the 


I deny that I'should be in any | 


} 


m Maude, but he 
partnership between us might be advantageous. | 


chlamity till days after if occurred; but his 
father-in-law, Sir Bryau, acting for him, was 
one of the earliest arrivals af the little Irish 
seaport, 

He identified the rénfaing of Mrs. West- 
wood ‘and her ‘niecd at once. Abont Henry 
Marsden there was no difficnlty, as his clothes 
were discovered to be marked in full. 

It was no time for Vindictive feelings. The 
Baronet would not remember the oruel 
wrongs worked by’ the two women, one of 
whom had done her best to spoil the peace of 
his married life, while the other had well-nigh 
killed ‘his child. 

He was buf bniman. He could not find it 
in his heart to regret cither Mra. Westwood or 
elt death had in a great 
measure blotted out theif sin’, and He tried to 


4 faveurite with cfficera andymen, bas 


-belicye that.the possession; olf} (the 
aufal power bets yad-eo- wisleubaad tere 


temptation beyond their strength, 
He ordered a simple but appropriate funeral 
for the threeswhose fates Strangely 


linked with that of his own damily, and 
managed not to reprove Bob: Ernesoli for his 
want of Sg pa when; the:.poor fellow 
rushed over broken-hearted to follow 
to their last home the mortal remains of the 
woman he had worshipped. 

Poor Bob1 his love affairs. had, been many 
and traneiené bafore hia visit. to Boulogne ; but 
his attachment to Maude .Degmond was the 
master passion of hislife. ._, 

Very soon after her. death, he exchanged 
into a regiment ordered, on, forsign service, 
He does his ;daty as a, soldier-nobly, is a 
& read 
welcome from every lady inthe regiment ; but 
thongh more than one has » plans for 
Bob's consolation, one and all have failed, 

He is no misanthrope, no woman hater, but 
he has never thought of love.since the day he 
knelt by Mande’s cold face, .and ; recognised 
ak i= her life's fitful dream.was indeed 
ended. i 


-GHAPTER EVI. . 


Lonp Vrvian and his wife took the. news of 
their daughter's attachmen#; to, Adam Gold. 
eg more cheerfally than:the latter ex. 

oted. 

PeThe banker was a great favourite, with them 
both, and when the Countess; learned he was 
the son of et Atepin regreties sister all oppc- 
sition on her side melted. ve 

Lord Vivian would have preferred his child 
should have married atitle ; bat he respected 
Adam thoroughly, and had sufficient common 
senge to see that it was well-nigh impossible 
the story of the’ flaw in his father’s marriage 
should leak out, 

Besides, if it did,.who could identify Adam 
Goldsmith with the little son of the million: 
aire, who, duting his brief‘appearance in Lon- 
don society, had borne a very different name. 

‘Then, too, Adam and May were of one mind 
ag régarded thé Vivian estates, so that the 
Farl saw hinigelf able to provide.for his much. 
loved nephew. 

‘Both Lord and Lady Vivian, approved of 
short engagements; ‘s0a6 soonas pretty Dorothy 
Courtenay was strong enough to: travel, there 
was a double * wedding, after Which . Mr. 
and Mrs. Westwood went, aa we have heard, 
to Italy, while Mr. and. Lady Mey Goldsmith 
contented themselves With along stay at Vent- 
nor. 

Meanwhile, the sldera discussed business. 
Sit Bryan accepted his brother-in-law's geue- 
rosity as freely as it was offered, ae 

Basil formally restyned his. birthright ss 
heir of Courtenay Hall (and its enéumbrances) 
in favour of his next brother, arid his unole ai 
once éntailed on him Vivian Court, the Dela- 
val estates, and thé whole of their revenue, 
allowing him during his own life & yearly 
inéome of several thousands, and whispering 
to him good-heartedly that Miss Peyton would 
probably be a Countess, since he bad every 
hope of inducing a certain august lady to re: 
vive the peerage at hia death in the person of 
his nephew. 

“ And now,” Baid hia mother fondly, when 
he tame homé, his commission ed, and 
the fatute of a gentleman at large before him, 
“and now, Basil, wé must get Laura to fix the 
day 1” 
it ‘was April by this time, and “the,, engage 
ment was some months old. 

Basil's feelings had never changed from the 
moment he heard of .Mande Deammond's trae 
gharacter. He always believed his letter from 
Hifeen a forgery, and writhed under the bonds 
he himself had forged. Only May Delaval’s 
earnest entreaties prevented hia tailing Miss 
Peyton the whole story, and g his free- 





dom’; but his cousin. urged, and ‘truly, if he 
did so how that-.higs prospects were ao mar 
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vellously improved, his motives might be 


mieconstrued. 

Poor Basil ! hart ii ae one's 
idea of a happy lover a ave been har 
to find. Ha looked eed a 

ehis fantte so li ofhis society that 
gay B lif ni 







irs, Ala on & visit at 
the To lared Laura she 
would mo it. 

Miss P x 0 eomplaints. 
Tt was.g a. & great 
deal of h 








“My dear boy |! why not?” 
“ T have always longed to travel, and now 
that expense ig no object, I should like to.spend 
¢he summer abroad.” 

“ By ali-means |’ «replied Lady Conatance, 


“TI think it @ charming scheme. If you were jn 


married next month, you would have a long 
while for roaming before the cold weather.” 

“I don't think Laura is in a hurry.” 

“My déar Basil, she would be most un- 
maidenly if she appeared to-be 80. That is your 
part, Kou,bad better.rideover ta the Hall and 
settle it this afternoon, I know the,feneral 
will, bepdetained; till, qnite;late.at.. a magi- 
‘strates’, meeting, 80. you. Pack people. will 
have every opportunity of fin 


own minds,’ 
Basil felt;he knew. hia already; bat after all 
his wordy waa pledged ; delay would ndt.bring 















ing, oué your . 


Wileen, -zhack to .life, or, .lessén,..the,.serange - 


weighs athis; own, heart,.,. So. he ordered his 
horse and rode over to his fancée's, arriving 
at thzee o'clock to find. Laura,jass going out. 
She turned back with.him., at.,once ;to.,the 
‘drawing-noom, but, there.was auch a strange 
air of embarragament ia her. manner.that Basil 
me abe: must. surely;.have divined, his 
errand, 

“T want.to, have alittle serious alk with 
you, Lavra, bat it is, so difionlt to,get a word 
ai you a¢ the Hall that L have, come over 

ere," 
, “Tam very glad you have,” said Miss Pey- 
ton, playing with the.tassels .of.her sunshade, 
‘for I have something to say.to you. 1 very 
nearly wrote it to you Jaak week,.only,when I 
heard you,.were, 80...600n;,coming home I 
thought I had. better, wait.” 

“ Thoped-have not vexed you ? # said Basil, 
with a half gnilty feeling.be,bad..given her 


cause,for par. 
‘Not atall, but I want to, aak,.you some- 
thing, only it. is so diffionlt.’’ 
ie ~ osorry, I ama at all terrible, to you, 
‘Zou are:not, only—L. want, you ta:take 
ae =e it out atJast - a& en, 
effort a ping @ hoop of pearls o 
her pretty finger, held. it out.to him.; Basi 
nek the li d, xing,an@ all,, holding 
indly. eq esyelder. brother: might have, done 
while he said gravely,— 
. Then I have vexed you, Laura.” 
You have not; said Laura stoutly. “ You 
Ste just theisame as you were in, the antumn 
only I feel quite different ; you see—”) she.chil 
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spoke brokenly, as though she found it hard to 
.make her meaning clear to him, though she 
understood it fully herseli—‘tyou see I had 
been so much at the Hall it seemed like a 
second home to mie, and since mother died I 
have owed: so much to Lady (Constance I 
thought I must be happy jast tobe her child, 
and belong to her, bat—when yomswent away 
I found out, the trath, I.did not}. care for you 
except aa a friend, I had only saidvyyes” be- 
cause I wanted to belong to all of you.” 

‘‘ Laura,’’, said Basil .gently, ‘are = you 











jonly you 








made, Db 
: 4“ Don'tory, 4 
“Your seeret is quite-safe with 


to Whitby by Dorothy’sillness, I met‘# funeral 
I can’t tell you what, but some strange 
impulse«made: me stop-and welkswhose it 
was ——' 
‘Don't say any more,” urged Laura, softly. 
“I. can gnesathe rest, Ls was hers!” 
‘Ay, and she had never written the letter 
I recetved, Laura. She was faithful to the end, 
and she died believing I had deserted her. I 
meant to try and make you happy; child, I 
did; indeed’; but whenever people congratulate 
me on my engagement, whenever my mother 
‘spoke of nity wedding, heriface rose up before 
me,’ 
‘Laura patuher little-hand on« his. caress. 
0 


gly. 

“ You will be-ag glad to be-free ag Tam.” 

With this difference, you will give your 
promise to*someone else and be happy with 
‘one you love. My lovelies in her grave!" 

‘© We shall not be-happy;’said Laura. “We 
have talked’ it- ever; and- we both agree sve 
must-never,: never ‘think of it..: Willvsays it 
would-be an insult’ to your -feelings.”’ 

A light: broke ‘on Basil; hia) rival::was» his 

own: brother, The: simple; somewhat retiring 
— ofwhom he had never thonght-save as 
& boy. 
Of course; Will.waa three years ‘older than 
‘Laura, » They had been brought up: together, 
had tastes: and pursuits in. common, moreover 
»Will’s:;home; would be, the: Hall,. He, would 
mever seek toitransplant his wife to cold; bleak 
Yorkshire. 

‘tMy.dear Laura,’ said Basil, tenderly, 
,plmost solemnly, ‘\you;.must, set: Will.right. 
Tell. him I xelease .you fally and; freely; and 
. that no other, sister he could find far me would 
| be halfso weloome as you. .Now,, ¢hild,’” he 
added, with aamile, ‘dry your eyes..,.Don’t 
b you, see: your old.dream will be realised, The 

all will be your home; my mother, will be 

ours, and you will have a.busband\you can 
ve,,.not ® gloomy, joylesa ,man,; whose best 
hopes lie buried in a girl's grave.” 

a Peyton, and Sit. Bryan almost 
smiled;, when the, .reanlt,.of the interview 
reached them... With the first it was an article 
of faith that his child could dg no wrong. He 
heartily, disliked the.idea, of her. residing out 





quite sure of this? Don’t.you think I m_ 


make you hey AP 
cs @ bi gyn a= ild 
t y “it I married xg ly 


me away to. 





of Blankshire, and liked to think thé portion 
he could give her would be of value to her 
hnsband ; thus Will was a far,;more desirable 
s02-in-law in hig, opinion. 

He was a:brave, kindly man, and nopambi- 
tions.even for se child. 

Adncremmbeesed aerial tebe, 
and enjoy, ning be e »her, 
when she pions Ey to Basil's offer. Ags for 
Siz Bryan, his second son nesded a rich~ wife 
‘far more than his,wealthy brother. 

| Alb-the a were fond of Laura, and 
were nobidisposed to.quarrel about which son 
she chose, so that.she belonged to them. 


- Bo thectwo tleman quite laughed over 
the affair, dy Cons being, con- 
sulted, jahe thought Will fax,more 


\snited to, Linura.s:do in. the end, without the 


tion,or, a single.augry word, it 


ore should really - 
aves to 
ni obihe ft at, and this 










[iseeping hira-eompeny 
ve tary repacst. <— : 
St Any news;May?.L.anspect not, sa he for 
E,bave only Reensgene i 
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*t eften happen tifganet-ctemerrerl 
*' Mra. Venn igdead. “You,know how I dis- 
Jiked her once, I grew quite fond of jher. at 
She lef.an enormous fortune, two 


d ppenda {Only fanoy her 


* And-szho is the happy heir?” 

“’ The heir isan heiress, and Adam's piece. 
He is the sole trustee.” 

‘‘T never.knew Adam had a-niece.” 

‘t His mother was married twice, but Adam 
never met his sister, who was the daughter of 
the second marriage. She died young, and 
this girl was her only child.” 

** Poor May! So, you have an heiress on 
your hands? -How-old is'she ?” 

“ About nineteen.” 

“ And is she to call you aunt?” 

Don't be ridiculoue; ' Basil “Whatever 
made you break your bed pat nae ‘such a 
harry ?” asked May, saddenly changing the 
subject. 

Well, Laura ant Will decided they should 
bo miserable apart; and,” dropping his mock- 
ipg.tone, you can’t think, May, what a .com- 
fort it is to have nothing betweon me and her 
memory.” 

“ Then. you care still 2?” 

e Ay.” 


‘* Do you ramember, hor faneral, and mect- 
ing Mrs. Venn?” . 

* Perfectly.” 

*3¢ was in her. mind a great deal at the 
last. She aaked me if ever you broke your 
engagement,to Misa Peyton (she geemed-sure 
you would break it)to tell yoashe had a legacy 
for you from Eileen.” 

Basil's face flushed. 

“ You Will.give, it me now?" 

‘‘T cannot. If-the condition came to pass, 
I was to take you over to the South Lodge, 
and you would find it there.” 

“TJ shall go to. morrow.” 

‘I will drive you there.” 

“ And you are happy, May?" 

“Indeed, Tam,” - 

“When I see you,” said Basil, thoughtfally, 
‘ when I see you and .Dorothy, I realize what 
Ihave lost. We loved eath other so, May, and 
yet we were parted.” e 
“Your love has been-tried in the furnace,” 
said;May, gently, {‘and it has stood,the 
test |” 

They drove over to the Sonth Lodge the 
next day about éleven. 

May showed Basil the door'of Mrs. Venn’s 
sitting-room, buf she went back to her ponies 
then and left him to go in alone. 





Was,it a. dream ? 
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The room was homely and simple, but it 
bore marks of human occupation, and in a low 
shair by the fire, still welcome in a Yorkshire 
spring, sat a young girl, whose golden hair 
and violet eyes sent every pulse of Basil’s 
heart aching with the memory of his lost love. 

Was it a dream? 

He had been told of her death, had seen her 
faneral, yet surely this was Eileen—a real 
human flesh-and-blood Eileen ! 

The truth came to him in one sudden flash, 
and he spoke but two words,— 

“My darling!” 

Eileen’s head rested tenderly on his shoulder, 
as she answered,— 

“I thought you would come!” 

* * * * * 

And theexplanation to this startling mystery 
was very short and very simple. 

Mrs. Venn, who was indeed the woman 
whose existence had blighted Lady Helen's 
happiness, had resolved to watch over the 
fortunes of poor Helen’s daughter. She was 
in the church when she married Noel Des- 
mond, and never lost sight of her till her 
death, when her cares were transferred to 
Eileen. 

For her mother’s sake the old woman re- 
solved at any cost to save Eileen from a hus- 
band she hated, but knowing Henry Marsden’s 
determined character, it seemed impossible to 
evade his will. 

At last there came to Mrs. Venn the fancy 
that Eileen might be ill and kept in seslusion, 
while some one else, yet more paguesaly ill, 
was ministered to by doctors and nurses in 
her name. 

When Mrs. Venn obtained permission to 
lodge herself and maid at Desmondville during 
the repairs to her own home, she brought with 
her besides, the servant's sister, ® poor crea- 
ture, homeless, friendlese, and well nigh desti- 
tute, who was slowly dying of syncope, or, 
more simply, of weakness. 


Mr. Gale had never secn Eileen Desmond, | 
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[HAPPY AT Last! Was IT A DREAM?) 


so the beanutifal, fragile invalid presented to 
him under that name aroused no suspicions. 

Mande would never realise the extent of her 
sister's illness, because during her visits (paid 
of course to the real Eileen) the invalid seemed 
better, thus farther advice was avoided. 

The death took place, as Mrs. Venn expected, 
before Lord Desmond’s retarn, but he and 
Henry Marsden reached Desmondville a good 
deal sooner than she was prepared for. When 
the lover expressed a wish to see Eileen, there 
was nothing for it but to consent; the crafty 
widow taking care to put her charge under the 
inflaence of chloroform before he was admitted, 
the heavy perfume of the flowers so lavishly 
provided preventing this being detected. 

It was a terrible riek, but it succeeded. The 
next morning the false Eileen was placed in 
her coffin, and the following evening the real 
Eileen, closely veiled, was taken after dark by 
divers bypaths to Grosmount, where a car- 
riage waited to take her to a railway station 
ten miles off on a different line to Neatly; 
thus she reached York, where she went quickly 
to an hotel and waited for Mrs. Venn. 

Mrs. Venn, when she lay dying, and Adam 
Goldsmith and his wife had been allowed to 
share the great seoret, handed over her charge 
to May. Happily for May’s discretion, she only 
knew of Eileen’s resurrection (as she persisted 
in styling it) a week before the astounding news 
came of Laura Peyton’s change of husbands. 
Eileen had been her child-friend from the 
moment of their first meeting, and be sure 
the love for the fair girl was not lessened by 
her strange sad love story. 

Mr. Goldsmith took prompt steps to render 
Hileen's identity unquestioned. On the grave 
in the churchyard, so long called hers, the 
name of ite real sleeper appeared, while so 
soon a8 Basil had learned the truth, it was 
his intention to state the bare facts of the 
case to Dr. Gale, while Lord Desmond must 
perforce quit his retirement, and present his 


child to the world as his sole remaining 
daugliter. 

Bat all this lay in the future, Be sure that 
Basil and his love had no thought for it in 
the hour of their reunion. : 

“‘T was mad to doubt you,” he said . 
tently. “ Child, what could you think of me 
when I sent you back your flower?” 

There was no reproach in her answer, only 
the shadow of a great sadness in her beautiful 
6 es. i. 
fe I thought you had got tired,” she whis- 
pered, “‘ tired of me.” ° : : 

“I never could,” said Basil, simply. 
“ You are my first love and my last. In word 
I confess I seemed false to you, but my heart 
was yours always, Eileen!" 

* And now,” he said, after a long, long 
pause, “there is but one thing more—when 
will you come to me, It must be very soon. 

« Bat we are only just engaged!” returned 
Eileen. 

“« We have been engaged in spirit since last 
August. At least, I knew the first day I saw 
you in all the world you were the only wife 
for me. Dear, ours has been a chequered love 
story, but the love has never failed.” : 

He had his way. ‘They were married 
when the June roses bloomed. 

She is a peeress now, the coronet of the 
Delavals reste on her brow, but she is the same 
sweet faced creature whom Bail saw firet in 
the lamplight at Boulogne; and he loves her 
with an intensity years only seem to deepen. 

Friends call it a perfect union, but very few 
know the trials that preceded it. : 

Few who see young Lady Vivian in her 
happiness can guess the pain and bitter 
sorrow, the suffering, and heartsickness which 
all had their partin Emzen’s Romance! 

|THE END.] 
SEE 


The less wit a man has, the less he knows 





he wants it. 











NOVELETTE.} 
MOLLY CLAVERING’S ESCAPE. 


CHAPTER I. 


To people who cared nothing for hunting, 
Loamshire must have been a horribly unin- 
teresting county. But the Claverings all loved 
the sport dearly, and, indeed, it was whispered 
that but for the long sojourn of the hounds at 
Clavering Hall, Lord Clavering might not 
have found himself in quite such an impover- 
ished condition; for it was no secret in the 
neighbourhood that the genial old man had 

me more embarrassed year by year, until 
& good many people doubted whether, save for 
the entail, young Roger Clavering would ever 
have inherited an acre of the estate. 

Lord Clavering was popular far and wide. 
- <4 dissi = — tastes, had 
reduc im to his fal plight, everyone 
admitted that, Indeed, it puzzled many to 
— how his impending ruin had come 

ut, 

It was a simple riddle really; given a man 
With an income of five thousand, and the 
lavish generosity of a millionaire; given a 

ther who could never say “no” to the 
requests of blushing girls and stalwart cons; 
given, in fine, a household of eight persons, 
hot one of whom had a notion of economy or 
= slighest tendency to self-denial, and per- 

Sps it was hardly surprising that Clavering 
Was mortgaged to the hilt, and the fine old 
porteman had so many creditors as to make 
hin arrival of the post bag a daily trial to 


There was no Lady Clavering. She had 
. ry taken before her husband's reverses began, 
sis perhaps it was as well for her, poor soul, 
“an she could have done nothing to stem the 
© of extravagance, and was, besides, a gentle, 
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timid creature whom a blast of trouble would 
have overthrown. 

She left her husband six children, straight 
and healthy in mind and body—a family of 
whom any man might be proud. 

The Misses Clavering were the prettiest girls 
in Loamshire, and a brilliant success was pre- 
dicted for them matrimonially ; but Frances 
married a captain with nothing but his pay, 
Adelina accepted a needy curate; and as to 
make them an allowance exceeded Lord Cla- 
vering’s power, it ended in Captain and Mrs. 
Egerten residing permanently at the Hall, 
while pretty Adelina returned home a widow 
after a very brief experience of conjugal life. 

Lord Clavering welcomed her warmly. He 
was cordiality itself to the Egertons, and never 
once hinted to the Captain it was customary 
for a man to support his own wife, 

No matter what pecuniary difficulties 
clouded their sky, there was nothing but 
domestic sunshine at Olavering Hall, only 
eight persons cannot live on air. 

The Claverings never made the attempt. 

The sons were in the army, but their pay 
never covered their expenditure. 

The Egertons had five children and three 
servants for Lord Clavering to support. 

Adelina, perhaps, cost her father less than 
any other member of the family, but she was 
expensive. While as to the two younger girls, 
Mrs. Egerton wrung her hands and declared 
if they did not marry a fortune she could not 
think what would become of them—a speech 
which always made their father irate, and 
declare no child of his should ever be forced 
into matrimony against her will. 

It was August. The Claverings were all at 
home, for there comes # point in aniary 
difficulties where annual continental ttips or 
migrations to the seaside have to be abandoned. 
Both railway companies and hotel keepers 
have a strong prejadice in favour of ready 
money. 





| ‘The Claverings were aware of this and had 


| 





retired to the Hall before July was over, quite 
content to vegetate in Loamshire uatil the 
first of September filled every room in their 
house with eager sportsmen, who knew what- 
ever else Lord Ciavering neglected he pre- 
served his game as rigidly as anyone in 
England. 

It was the pleasantest hour of the twenty- 
four—that sacred to afternoon tea. Only the 
ladies of the family were present—a charming 
sisterhood, eash perfect in her different style. 

Frances Egerton looking less than her 
twenty-seven years in a dresa of pale blue 
muslin, whose tint exactly suited her golden 
hair. She seemed just the picture of a happy 

oung matron, and, in fact, though unpaid 
bills weighed heavily on her mind, and five 
daughters under seven were rather a sobering 
experience, Frances never had regretted her 
matrimonial experiment. 

George Egerton worshipped her. He had 
four h a year all told and an unlimited 
capacity for spending money. Bat (except 
running into debt) he had never done a mean 
action, and in eight years of married life he 
had never spoken one unkind word to his wife, 
so that many people will admit Frances had 
some cause to look happy. 

Mrs. Clifford was pouring out the tea. She 
possessed tiny Frances's activity. She was 
also engaged in giving good advice to her 
younger sisters, one of whom received it with 
& rebellious toss of her pretty head, while the 
other seemed quite absorbed in playing with 
two of Mrs. Egerton’s little girls. 

“ Do ring for nurse,” said the widow at last, 
just a little peevishly. “I shall never get 
a to listen to me while those children are 

ere,” 

Narse entered at that moment, and claimed 
her prey. Molly threw herself on the hearth- 
rug with rather a dangerous expression in her 
face, and one hand raised as though to ward 
off Ada's eloquence. 

«You are really too perverse.” 
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YT heard every word,” said Molly, simply. 
“TI did, indeed.” 

Mrz. Egerton fidgeted with her. teasoup. It 
was easy to see, if her pruden with 
Ada, her sympathies were all witMolly. 

‘‘Sir Isaac is a perfectly unex 
parti,” said Mre. Clifford, ewes | 


eagerly..she had married. her, Adolphua,on Isaac and I do nos agree 

serps yer ti ven ee | = 
D . on > ; , 

‘¢housand a-year."’ F g couldxmot. hold out 


‘**‘He dhagroyes like avferret’s,‘bagaid Miss 
Molly, wickedly, ‘and a red mose.” Besides, 
he's neverasked me toehare hisé¢wenty thou- 
@and asyear, and I’d machrather:not.”’ 

"That's right,” said the..youmgest Miss 
Glavering, who sided with*Molly on all. occa- 
sions. “ You conldn’tdd it, dear. Everyone 
who went to your wedding would say you were 
— ® modern -wersion of-Beanuty and the 

east.” te 


< Why can’t yo alone, Aaa?asked | 
‘hy can ee 


‘wery y 
tarthiok o 


Moll yydtinlt *y 
at home. . It 
@ay.” 

Mrs) Bgerton.struck inchere to Ada’s help.. 

“‘ You foolish ehiddren !*’ Who is to ask you’ 
if you persist in. frowning on-every desirable 
man whoveomes mear you? You know per- 
fectl 


Pairleigh if you‘had only played your cards 
well,” 
Nan pouted. 


man, 
grandfather; and fancy-thielife Lait 


led, shut up with the old mamataheOastle.” 7 


‘‘ You would haveled it-forsix: 


months,and 
then been left a wealthy.midow. «Do gow f“™ms 


know Lord Fairleigh’s sa : : 
Besides the curtailed property, his Reigseme 
in for nearly half a million of money.” 

‘* And the old man hadn’t the gratitude to 
leave even a few hundreds to the friend and 
companion who had borne £0 patiently with his 
caprices,” said Molly, thoughtfully. ‘I call 
ivpositively wicked of Lord-Pairleigh-not to 
bequeath:something »handsome ‘to’ Keith 
Vernon,” 

‘| He had ‘a liberal-salary,4 said Ada, slight- 

‘ingly. -oBhesand-Branceg, though. agually-the 


ra 


Vernon as dangerous, and were very 
he-maust soon leave-Loamshire, Phey liked 
‘him~as a> friend)-but decidedly objected: to 
him in the light of -a brother-in-law. 

‘*Heappliedtethe new Lord Fairleigh to 
appoint him agent te the estate; -and he ac- 
tually had’the meanness to~réfttss! ** tied’ 
Molly. “He must bea wretch.” 

“ He is an eccentric, misanthropical man,” 
sdmitted’Mes.* Egerton: “Some youthfol 
fisappetmtment made him take a dislike to 
England; and he will probably never set foot 
in Fairleigh Castle," 

‘Then he might have epee eed ‘Keith to see 
to things for-him. “He could not. have found 
anyone who would terva hior better,”’ 

Fratttie Bgerton hesitated. It did «seem 
hard lides’the nephew shold have refnsed to 
continue‘Mr’ Yernon‘in thaoffise where, he 
had won, gélden opinions from “ail; ‘but: then, 
on the other hand, how grateful’ they otight to 
be to him for his’ refusal, since: it, had freed 
Nan from etch # dangerous acquaintance. 

“We are wandering from the point," said 
Mra. Egerton, cheerfally. ‘You bave,bad 
your chancé/of grandeur, Nan, end loat.it.. I 
don’t see jnst now'how you. could help:your 


family if you were.ever.so Willing, but..sath, 


Molly itis diffexent.”’ 

What a pity Sir Isaac can’t die-as well. as 
Lord Pairleigt,” suggested “Nan, .wiekadly, 
‘‘then your chance would be gone too, Molly. 
Evidently you.and I are to haya bat one 
auditor apiece, and if we.fail te secure.that, 


we are £0 ba condemned to: single blessed- |}. 


ness.”’ 
‘Sir Isaac is coming home next week,” 
announced: Mrs, Egerton, gnistly, -** Now, 


gettingmarried when anyone asks a9, I should J ' 


‘‘ He was years older shanpapa;and @horrid | 
It would have beendikemenrry sf 


essence ofgood: nateare, “had labelled young ' 
banktul f 


Molly, do be reasonable. Just think of all he 
could do for ue.” - 

“ Just think of what will happen if you 
ae waway thia/ chance,” implored the 


i ¥ Clay. r ed raptly. 
; da. ‘Telkaee plaialy what 
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” i eanbtless giveBian a 
i ‘ @ wealthy buakand. : 
‘It waa.all p' a8; the elder sistem had 


led namatterdiebeamtifally. Molly, ithe 
(quietest of: the tatoil yesranld, of-course, 00 
sent to sactificehersell forthe othere’ benefit ; 
ey iad sone ‘small 
fi an+-Annttte OU! Bog 
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we canst 
soasnot to disgrace-our 
Hiaving fired this Parthian dart afer 
sisters, Nan went out through the French 
windows into the grounds. 1t had been an un- 
usually hot day, but now a gentle breezs had 
sprung up. If fanned-the “hot ‘cheeks, 
smoothed the clouds from her brow, and made 
her more like the liitle sunbeam who had 
-mos# innocently won, the heart of their. septua- 
genarian neighbour—the late Earl, of Fair- 
leigh. ..Annette . was,somewhat,.; given to 
lonely rambles in. the, nds s:bat tonight 
her excursion was. nei j -MOk.Un- 
premeditated, she .walkedstraight.,.to her 
p Aacest spot-—the bordera. of, a igh 
Lord Clavering. ded aa the charm.of; his 


oyer..the.,cool, tempting-looking »water,, on 
i which the, dilies.rear tneit graceful, heads.: 
Bat.the aay ay: of. the .Cla gs. had, na 
eyes to-night for the beauties of -her favourite’ 
|.apot.. She. walked. .on. feverisbly.till, at..the 


entvance to a. rostic.au _senreone 


} rose; Up before. her,,and),took her 
without a word of warning into hi . 
“Oh, Keith 1”: said Nan,,.;|xeproach-: 


fully, as ake. escaped from, that close embrace, 
+ what, would my.sisters;day ?”’ 

“ They.are.not.here,” returned. Mr. Vexnon 
with inimitable calm. ‘If. they, were, o£eoarse 
‘| they would be amazingly shooked.at my anda- 
city. They.have quite.forgotten. the old happy: 
|. days..at Olayering Rectory when, wey were 
children together.” 

‘I don’t, xemaember them |” 

“ use you were ahaby,’? retuaned Keith 
equably. “! Why, Nan, you were.ouly five years 


“And I am. eighkeen now |, .Baith,, they: 
baye.been going.on at..me awfully. inithe 
Grawing-room..,, 1 don’t:believe , ill.aver 


‘I shonld: neven have kuio om hut for 
|. him,’’.said Vernon, who, possessed thatrarest 
of all virtues—-gratitade. ‘And jasthink of 
all, he. did for. me, Nan, before you: abuse 


He did little énough.” 
“You don’t- understand, child. In:might 


ow. . What .o,dronble that: 
been to us. 





old when father, died,.and, wedeft Ciayer- 4 
ring.” se {under tothe elders, Now if it bad bees 
me Ye 


oegine me,because Lam not Lord | Fairleigh's ; 


————t 
sixteen but for him. Three years at schoo 
all the expenses of my college life, a happy 
home and liberal allowance for the last fiy, 
years, does that count for nothing, Nan?” 

‘* He ought to have made a will,” 

“All rich men have their foibles, Lo,j 
Fairleigh had.am almost morbid dread 9 
thinking or speaking. of his own.death, 4, 
had no, his sueeessor is only , 
second cousin, 60 y incbis.ease I think 
the negleet. vi 
“T (hate chim! "% said Nan, edigpet conaly, 
“ The mew Marly Jomean/) Whycouldn’s i; 
at leastlet-gomeantinue Sons ' 
perty? Uhatewiald hav a@cemall this 


to do fo ‘f° Bs 

“He aelanlely | ew the 
postfor He: told 
himself —— me 


aE. re don’tmmean that youwshkave ses 
m ” 

“I havechadpthat honour. fyawent vp ty 
pepesterday .tammeetiihim at bi 
“-Andiof coursehe’sdhorrid ? 

Wan.” 

an. Hanoy refasing 
whens he has thor 


motives. taeme,” gai 
lock ~of... hia arling's 


management Fy Property: betors 
he even knew:of my existence.’ 
‘“Toeall it-very rade. to-sénd: for you to 
London jast to tell you that.” 

i propose, | 


wish, Nan, you didn’ i '80 intensely, 
it’ makes me feel almost reluctant to tell 
~ Regs 
*s What was it?’? demanded Nan, who had 
her fall share of feminine curiosity. ‘Did 
he apologize to you?” 
‘Hardly. I6 seems he is a richer man than 
we dreamed of, Nan, for he had already 
inherited one fertane and estate from his 
maternal uncle. He knows very little about 
Nairn he, told-me,.as; he: has lived chiefly 
abroad, but the agerit who had seen to things 
in his uncle's time was dead and—in short, 
he offered me the post.” pall 
‘OF course it'a not; sa,good as Fairleigh, 
but I daresay he meant well,” said Nan, 002- 


grounds... The. weeping willows caat theiz shade } descendin 


ly. 

“lt ierbotter than Fairleigh, except thst ii 
takes-me awayfrom yeu. ‘The. Earl offer: 
‘six hundred a-year and the use of the. Manor 
House. He explained-bhe'was never likely to 
go there for more than a week-or two sts 
beime. when he could: casily be my guest. 
Dan, iteeemed to: meto-ease matters. Lori 
Clavering might have objected to his daughtet 
going to a mere-agent’s cottage 7 but for us to 
live at. the Manor and actin all things a6! 
Lind of vice Harl and Countess seems to 1! 
just what he would like for:you.” 

Nan laaghed. e 

“Do-you know what they've been plannits, 
those two motherly ‘sisters of ours? Weare 
all to be received they say, and Molly mast 


dimarry Gir Teaac Seaton, aud give me a shelter 


with her.”’ 
** Bhe-won'tdo it.” 3 
‘© Molly 2e: Not if I can: help: it, bat you 


Yow would have-resisted to the deat’ 
Still, Nan, on the whole I'm thankfal itis nd 
you Sit Isaac has fixedvhis'affectioneon. 

+ Welly Molly is mueh too good for him. 

“ A hundred times.” iaks 

* Butehe'’s horribly rich. ‘Frances mn 
he-could get -her- husband a post, and 
even the announcement of his being to pom 
Molly:-would-stave ae eoatienrs ae 
don’t “you think it’s q , 
lot-the whole lot of: us; «why ehould she be 
sactifieed’'to that wretch 7” 





have been forced. inte a janior clerkship at 


| @Gottly, Nan. | You’ mustn't all Bit 











know: Keitly she’s. good, and-always knock | 
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a 
Jac 8 wretch just rbecause. he. happens. $6 
gamice your ane Exsuppose most people 
ould call is & ep mdid match.” — 

“Why, he bas-ferret eyes.” 

“My dear child, he hasgold enough to cover 
worse deficiencies. Now, Nan, I want,you.to 
be eerious. .May I go and speak to Lord 
Clavering ? 

“J think you'd befter not.” 

«Why not?” 

Because now-a-days it’s Frances and Ada 
who role the house. Keith, I would rather 
keep our secret until the worsteomes. When 
the rain my sisters are eo fond. of ptedicting 
gotually arrives, they will be only:too, thank. 
fal to get me off their hands.” 

“Bat L don’t like leaving you, Nan, with 
euch a secret. . Let mespeak to your father.” 

Nan shook her head. 

“Don't be afraid, Keith, ‘They.are much 
400 busy planning Molly’s future to trouble 
their heads abont"me. Besides,” and. the 
pretty little head was raised a little haughtily, 
‘do you mean you can’t trust me?” 

“T can trust you entirely ; but——”’ 

“Well, I will. promise. to send. for,; you 
the moment I am in trouble.. If Sir Isaac 
discovers blue eyes are better than brown ones, 
| will telegraph for you on the spot.” 

She was a little like her eldest sister. Had 
the same blue eyes and. golden hair, but her 
expression was different. 

Nan’s face. had far more character than 
Mrs, Egerton’s ; and, if trath must be.told, 
mera intellect as well. 

“Remember, it.id a promise,” said Keith, 
gravely. “And, Nan, if your father's affairs 


are really 80 desperate as your sisters threaten, » 


yon will recolleot your home is waiting for you 
af Nairn.” 

“What a melancholy name! ’? cried Nan, 
laughing to hide her.tears. .‘* And. are you 


really going to live.in the wilds,of Devonshire, 


all alone ?”” 

“Until you .come to. me, 
think after what have. told. you you might 
leave off hating the new. Karl of Fairleigh ?”’ 

“T'll try,” said Nan, magnanimously. ‘* Bat 
it can'é make any difference to him; ,-hé'll 
never see me unless he comes to Visit his 
friend,” 

“He won't. do that.: I gathered from: hia 
conversation he had some. insurmountable 
objection to coming to Loamshire.”’ ; 

“Everyone knows he’s. been jilted, and, has 
Ses Es ever since... How old is he, 
Reith?” 

‘‘ Hadn't you better, look in the peerage ? ” 

“I baven'$ got one, . Well, Keith, since you 
admit he is. not.likely to come to Loamshire, 
why can’t I go on quietly detesting him,” 

“Because. it -would ungenerous,.. And, 
besides, Nan, he asked..me.tv,do him a 
favour,” 

“What on.earth was it?” 

“He seemed very anxious. that: his. friend 
should be comfor at Fairleigh: He.binted 
people might look coldly on him .for. my. sake, 
and asked me to do anything in my power to 
make Mr. Arden:welcome to Loamshire.” 

“Bat you won’tbs here.” 

‘No, bat. you .will; and depend upon it, 
Nan, Mr. Arden’s. position will be inflaenced 
‘2& great meaeure by the reception: he meets 
with at Clavering Hall,” 

“T hops he’s & gentleman |” 

“Lord Fairleigh told me they, had .been 
together at college, and had continued close 
> satiny 

en . ‘ iz- 
leigh 9" . the. same,age as Lord Fair 

“T suppose £6,” 

“ Married 2? 

b “T really Gidn't.ask.. No, though, he can’t 

~ se Tremeraber the ment ode ‘He ia like 
2 ely man,’ W, i 

Scoeps the trast 2" sensed Pret 19 
‘Of being kind to.Mr..Arden?. What will 


my sisters say? Real! y, Keith, I think I must‘ 


Sy yes, juat to frighten Francie and Adeline. 
cl, a ay, when. is be ‘coming to the 


Nan;.don’é. you }. 


‘ Next week, it seemslaetd Hainleigh can- 
nos, make the} fiaghaxzangements until he has 
installed meat Nairn. » 1 suggested Mr. Arden 
should. have come before Left, that I might 
introduce, him, to a-few»people, but the Karl 
said i¢ was impossible.” 

‘* Well,’’ said) Nan,!wickedly, ‘‘I.am to do 
all I.can to make’ him:eel at ihome; even 
flirt with him, I suppose, if necessary ?’’ 

‘“ Youprovoking child !’’ 

“T tell you what,” suggested Nan, ‘ I will 
set Molly to comfort him.’ She-has a ‘kind of 
instincs which makes her take to unfortunate 
people.” 

“ But I never said he was anfortunate.” 

‘* He must be if the Karl ia soanxionusabout 
him... Besides,i Molly will-want someone to 
Gireot. her attention from Sir dasaac.and his 
money-bags.”’ 

** Poor. Molly t” 

‘T.am gure you think sho'llmarry:him.” 

‘*T am a little-afraid of it.” 

“Then I can tell«you you're ‘mistaken !" 
said, Nan,impulaively, ‘*She'll never marry 
Sir, Isaac, because—I shall, not Iet.her!’’ 

There'was ® little more conversation: on 
subjects. interesting only to the'lovers, and 
then Nan walked slowly back to the house. 

A. forget-me-not ring hidden among tha: lace 
folds at-her throat, thé youngest Misz Olaver- 
ing felt supremely happy. 

She was. honestly in: love with Keith. She 
delighted in a conntry Jife, and bad no am- 
» bition, consequently if will be seen that. Lord 
Fairleigh’s), genetous conduct .had placed 
paradise within her reach; and, if she:didnot 
at once let Keith speak toher father, it-was to 
save him a haughty: rebnff from her sisters. 

Nan. -had, pesfecs faith: in Keith and ia.her 
own love for him. She was. quite content to 
‘wait until, the crisis im-her father'e affairs, 
when Mr. Vernon would: be: esteemed. quite 
") aan match for Liord Olavering’s youngest 
child. 


_—- 


CHAPTER II. 


Prorne say. that. good blood always shows, 
thas gentle birth.always asserts itself; but if 
80, the case of Sir Isaac Seaton must surely 
have been one of the exceptions .which: prove 
the.rale, for this last representative, of a 
grand: old family aight; easily bave» been 
mistaken -for a -prize fighter, or a well-to.do 
‘publican, 
daughter, and .his:father had been a man of 
chivalrous. refinement. How these! two' ever 
had such a.son asiIsaao passed comprehen- 
sion, The wellinformed. declared that a 
century before there had been a mésalliance in 


herited his .plebeian appearance from ‘the 
common blcod then introduced :into..rthe 
family. 

Happily.father‘and mother diced before he 


Very aristocratic guardians-had sent the:boy 
to Eton and Oxford, had started him. on the 
grand. tour. and -finally: launched -him: into 
society. Being astute men» they did» not 
quarrel with a wealthy »baronet; but: both 
had been known to confess in the privacy cf 
home .that-Isasc Seaton might. have been 
mistaken for anything inthe world except a 
gentleman. 

Yet the young man had never done any- 
thing flagrantly wrong, no ontrage of society's 
laws..could..be),Jaid.atchis door. He was a 
trifle fast, but not so mach» ag manymen 
popular in Belgravia.. He had never been in 
debt, never even in “boyhood exceeded his 
allowance. He likedwiding» better than 
dancing; was fonder of doge:and horses: than 
of women; he atlached a trifle. too» much 
importance to his own wealth; but -was by no 
means niggardly. © His conversation » was 
neither intellectual nor, polished, bat had a 
kind of. native wit, yet though he had never 
given any proof of it; mest: people believed 
he had it: in him tobevery:eruel: to anything 

human. creature 





in his power, and. no oould 





Yet. his.. mother was a dake's: 


the Seaton family,.and, that Sir Isaac: ins: 


was old enough. for, them to despair. of -him.) 


reeollect his:ever doinguon’ single act ofcdis- 
interested kindness, 

His property. was mot ten miles from 
Glavering, and hee himtelf was ionly a few 
years Roger's: senior;:bati heshad never been 
intimate.at the Hail.» It was only when he 
was observed to cast his ferret eyes admiringly 
on Molly that Mrs. Egerton resolved:to culti- 
vate him. 

He had actnally followed» the Clavering 
girls about in their quest ofepleasure, accept- 
ine avy invitation where he waslikely to mect 

em, 

He.» had: said « nothing, +: but ‘Frances 
Egerton understood perféctly why a thorough: 
bred mare was always atv her husband's dis- 
posal that last month in London;»and@ when 
she invited Sir. Isaac to shoot partridges ai 
Glavering Hall in» September, they) both 
understood he came after other game. 

Frances wae not selfish naturally, but things 
were growing desperate, 

Not one of her sisters was provided-for, and 
there: was a chance of establishing Molly 
almost royally. 

Besides, Molly was so gentle and yielding ; 
no man could baharsh tocher... Andthen she 
had-never had even « famcy:for anyene. 

As Mrs, Hgerton observed to Adelina, if the 
child:had cared: for anyone else.sshe” would 
never have dreamed of encouraging Sir Isaac, 
but as it: was, Molly sould bethe salvation of 
her family, elmost without a.pang. 

“‘ He is very ugly,” confessed Mrs, Egerton, 
thinking of her own Adonis of a husband ; 
“ but then; Molly never-oared for beauty, and 
the Seaton: diamonds are the -finest: in the 
county." 

And co i) came about that Sir sIsaac was 
actually expected at Clavering with. the fall 
understanding he 2khould proposeto Moily, and 
be -assisied to their “utmost by her elder 
sisters. 

Roger, to do him justice, would have nothing 
tedo with the arrangement, 

. Molly wawhis favourite, and he ‘wanted-her 
td be happy.: But amesouline ‘opposition does 
nob :much’ discoussge a lover when he goes 2- 
wooing, and Sir Isaac had all the ‘ladies-on 
hia side, not thinking that Nan counted. 

But MissNan had quite made up her mind 
to.rescue Molly. 

Nan«was profoundly happy herself. -Mr. 
Vernon had arrived at» Nairn,and ‘contrived 
to eend her a delightful: description . of the 
Manor House, and to remind her at the same 
time of her promise to be! gracious to Mr. 
Douglas Arden. 

*‘ Tshonldlike to be friendly tothe poor 
man,” said Nan, confidentially to» Molly. 
“ But Keith forgets instead of being the-head 
ofthe family I represent: the tail, I--can’t 
make Frances invite him to dinner; and Roger 
hates pay ing calls! ’’ 

« Roger isgoing to call,” said Molly, gravely. 
‘+ Te peems Keith wrote to him about. it; but 
weally, Nan) we can’t\do Mr. -Arden-any good. 
Weare much: too poor now to give: nt 
entertainments.” 

** Well, I chave awade cp my> mind. of one 
thing,’ proclaimed Nan. ‘*‘ You shan’t-be' at 
home.to receive-Sir Isaac. I daresay you'll 
have to go in ‘to dimer with ‘him,’ bat-you 
shan't beidragged> into'the hall: to ‘welcome 
shim: as though you*«were “his “own special 
property.’’ 

* Bat he is coming at five!" 

* Then you! must be out at five. Pat on 
your hat now, and come for good long ‘walk.’ 

They poverty «at Clavering “was not the 
poverty which means tarned dreeses’and dyed 
gloves. 

When: Molly-and -her sister were eqyaipped 
ifor theiz «wolkethere was nothing in-their 
apprarance to suggest ‘their father’s impend- 
ing rain. 

They were dresced ‘alike im’ white:cambric 
dreeees trimmed ‘with enibroidery, and’ their 
ehady garden bats weremarvels of tasteful 
simplicity. 





Naw was theprettier, people said; but Molly 
had a sweet, wistfal-face,: with a- fair pink 
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bloom, and the largest, tenderest of brown 
eyes. 

No particular sorrow, except chronic debts, 
had ever troubled her, and yet there was a 
wonderfal power of suffering in her face. 

Nan, who was a bit of a metaphysician, 
never could make out why Sir Isaac wan 
to marry her sister. 

Did he honestly care for her, or had he simply 
set his heart on getting a wife the opposite in 
all things of himself ? 

There was no question where they should 
go. The Fairleigh woods had always been 
their haunt in hot weather. Trae, the woods 
had a new owner; but the old servants would 
as soon have thought of flying as accusing 
the Misses Clavering of trespassing. 

*“* It is lovely |” said Nan, throwing herself 
on to a cosy mound well ecreened from the 
sun by @ spreading tree. ‘“‘Do you know, 
Molly, I never regret our poverty so much as 
when Icome here. I don’t suppose a tree has 
been felled here for years; and there isn’t a 
bit of timber left on all the Clavering pro- 
perty.” ‘ 

Molly sighed. 

“It all comes to the same thing, Nan. It's 
nice to be rich, and bad tobe poor. It’s only 
the old doctrixe put in other worde.”’ 

“Nonsense!” said Nan, eharply. “I 
shouldn’t mind honest, respectable poverty a 
bit ; but you know oars is a trifle distressing. 
We have to seem rieh and to know we're poor ; 
it’s trying to the temper!” 

Molly laughed. 

‘You are a regular philosopher, Nan. Let ; 
us hope there are plenty of trees about Nairn.” | 

“There are heaps. Really it seems a most 






























Mary saw no ay sen in accept- 
ing a kindness so frankly offered. She and 
her sisters had often been to the Castle with 
their father, and the stately dame who 
presided over it as housekeeper had first come 
to Loamshire, thirty years before, as confiden- 
tial maid to the ate Lady Clavering. 

To Molly it seemed the most natural thing 
in the world to accept a neighbourly kindness, 
but she was hardly prepared for Nan‘s clap- 

ing her hands and crying,— 

“That will be delightful! Mr. Arden, I 
wish you would tell me the right time.” 

‘* It is exactly five o'clock.” 

Nan nodded approvingly, 

* You eee, Molly, we shall manage it. Even 
if Mr. Arden’s ponies raced home we shouldn't 
get to Clavering in time. I am so glad!” 

Mr. Arden looked a trifle mystified. 

“ I trast you had no particular appointment 
at five o'clock?’ he began, a little awkwardly. 

‘We had an appointment,” said Nan, 
gravely, “ which weéhad made up our minds 


not to keep. We did not make it, and we) 


both disapproved of it; so we came out on 
purpose not to be at home at five o'clock.” 
“Nan,” said Molly, reprovingly, “ you 
should not talk like that. It sounds as 
though we were two most rebellious people.” 
‘‘ Never mind.” Nan nodded her head with 
@ well-satisfied air. ‘“‘And I have the worst 
of it, because my ankle feels like fire. I don’t 
even know how I am to hobble to the Custle.”’ 
She rose and tried to stand, supported by 
her sister. But the white, drawn look of 
pain which followed the effort showed what 
it cost her, and Mr, Arden at once interposed. 
“It is quite impossible she should walk. 











delightful place, and I have quite forgiven 
Lord Fairleigh. ‘If it were etiquette,’ as 
Frances would say, for a girl to call on a man 
I would walk up and leave my card on Mr. 
Arden this very moment.” 

Footsteps behind them. Nan started up to 
see who was intruding on them, and saw a 
tal], sanburnt-looking man—a perfect stranger. 

The traoth flashed upon her at once. This 
was Mr. Arden, and he must have overheard 
her rash speech. 

Blushing crimson with mortification, she 















an old tree; and with a cry of pain, sank 
back into her old place, her white face fright- 
ening Molly far more than the stranger’s pre- 
gence. 

He raised his hat courteously, and addressed 
himself to Molly. 

“TI am afraid I have alarmed you, Miss 











the Castle, and forgot that a stranger’s 


you. I trust your sister is not much hurt.” 

“I have sprained my ankle,’’ said Nan, 
recovering herself sufficiently to act as spokes- 
woman. “It hurts horribly; but there is 
nothing for you to apologice about. If you 
are Mr. Arden you have a better right to walk 
in the Fairleigh woods than we have.”’ 

‘“‘Mr, Vernon told me—I mean he men- 
tioned to the Earl, that Lord Clavering’s 
daughters had always used the woods, and 
so I guessed your identity at once,” 

Nan wondered whether Keith had also in- 
formed the Earl of his own hopes concerning 
one of those young ladies. If so, she felt 
that her own blushes were leaving Mr. Arden 
in no doubt of which sister had won his pre- 
decessor’s affections. 

“We always come here in hot weather,” 
returned Nan. ‘You see, we have hardly 
any trees of ourown. My brother is coming 
to call on you soon, Mr. Arden. Father never 
makes formal visits. 























was unfortunate enough to miss him, 
Clavering,’’ 







the Castle? Iam sure your sister is in too 
much pain to walk home, 
we should reach Fairleigh, and I could order 
the pony carriage at once,” 







-_ — ——— 


rose quickly, hoping to taake her retreat; but | 
she twisted her foot over the hidden trunk of | 


Clavering. I was taking a.short cut back to | 


presence in the private grounds might alarm | 


He says he is too old.” , 
‘* Captain Clavering called yesterday, but I ; 


turning to Molly, ‘do you not | 
think it would be better for you to come to | 


In five minutes , 


Miss Clavering, you must let me carry your 
sister to the Castle, No vehicle 


foot to the ground.” 

** Wouldn't a wheel-barrow be better, and 
save you the trouble?” demanded Nan. 

Bat with this last attempt at cheerfulness, 
her self-command gave way, and with a sob of 
pain her head fell back on Molly's shoulder. 

‘*She has only fainted,’’ said Mr. Arden, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, Miss Olaver- 
, ing, Mrs, Stone is a wonderful woman, and 
will have your sister herself again before we 
can look round.” 

Very gently he raised Nan in his arms, and 
then the procession started. Molly felt like a 
creature in a dream as she followed him. She 
and Nan had talked so often of Douglas Arden 
and Lord Fairleigh’s strange interest in him. 
They had fancied him a grave, melancholy re. 
clase, or @ bitter, cynical man of the world, 
whose youth had been soured by some secret 
| Care; and now she saw him face to face, and 

i that never in London’s whirl of 
fashion, or in any of her visits had she met a 
nobler looking man. 

Three or four-and-twenty at the utmost, 
tall and well-made, his broad shoulders and 





his features were refined and clearly cut, his 


ness which 
trusted. 








tion might apply to him: 
“Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 


They hardly spoke at all during their brief 
transit. Strong as he was, Mr. Arden found 
the weight of a well-grown young lady quite 
Miss | enough to occupy him; and Molly had her 
She was not distracted about 
Molly rarely got into a fever of 

She was very, very sorry for the 
accident, bat she knew sprains were not dan- 
gerous, and that with care the ankle would 


own thoughts. 
her sister. 
, excitement. 


, 800n be well again. Bat for herself the catas 











































us here, and, indeed, she ought not to put the | bandaged 


muscular arms telling of great strength, while 


dark moustache hiding a mouth which looked a 
trifle stern ; while his large dark blue eyes had 
an ever-varying expression, and yet an earnest- 
made Molly feel he was to be 


George Egerton and Keith Vernon were 
both handsome men, but the new agent's face 
had more character and expression. Molly 
felt reminded, as she looked at him, of an old 
ballad written in glorification of a namesake 
of Mr. Arden. She fancied the same descrip- 


——<— 


trophe was terrible. For some days—aj 

a week, probably—Nan would = eae, 
to the sofa, and meanwhile there would ee 
one to shield her from Sir Isaac's Wooing, 
She had not made up her mind even yet 
whether she coald sacrifice herself for j., 
family. Bat the shudder she felt at the pros. 

pect of the baronet’s society told her plainly 

what a price she woald have to pay if sy 

assisted her father’s views by becoming the 
rich and envied mistress of Seaton. 

She followed Mr. Arden almost mechajj. 
cally up the Castle steps, and heard him genj 
& servant for Mrs. Stone. It was whim 
the new Earl's that his household should }, 
kept up precisely as though he lived at th, 
Castle, Besides the butler and Mrs. Stone, 
the gardeners and outdoor servants, two ma 
and half-a-dozen maids received his wage, 
Mrs. Stone had protested (by letter) in yaip 
against this unnecessary staff. The Far!; 
orders came back in peremptory fashion, 
Everything in honee and grounds was to ly 
kept ready for his arrival at any moment, anj 
in his absence Mr, Arden was to act inal 
things as master of the Castle. 

A different kind of man might have found 
such orders disturb rather than add to his 
comfort ; but Douglas Arden was so essentially 
a gentleman, had such a pleasant manner and 
kindly ways, that before he had been thre 
days at the Castle he had won all hearts; ani 
Mrs. Stone in particular was his devoted ad. 
herent. The good old woman was horrified 
the sight of one of her young ladies (to Mrs, 
Stone all the Clavering girls would always baher 
young ladies), lying white and still on thesols 
in Mr. Arden’sstady ; but she = quite equal 
to his praise of her, and in half-an- hour Na 
was sitting up, bright and cheerfal, her fo 
with some wonderful home-maie 
liniment, reposing on a stool, and her om 
merriment much aroused at such a very ral 
adventure. . 

“«] shall never forget my first meeting with 


you, Mr. Arden, And do you know I hai 
meant to be very kind and neighbourly to 


you, so it wasa bad retarn to frighten m 
into spraining my ankle.” 

Donglas smiled. 

‘May I-hope you will still carry ont you 
kind intentions? I am a very lonely man, 
and quite unused to English country life 
Between oureelves, I shall not make near such 
a good agent as your friend Mr. Vernon, and 
half the village detest me simply because | 
am not he.” 

‘ Oh, that’s nonsense,” said Nan. “Mr, 
Vernon is very happy in Devonshire. Bui 
whatever made you become an agent if yo 
didn’t understand it?” 

Mr. Arden coloured at this home thrust. 

“I thought I could learn, and really lan 
picking it up very quickly. Fairleigh know 
the full extent of my ignorance, 80 
not deceive him in coming here.” 

Mre. Stone here reappeared, followed by * 
footman bearing a small Sutherland table 
laden with tea and cake; this was placed i0 
front of Molly, who looked at it a littl 
helplessly, perhaps thinking making tes {0 
an utter stranger was something differet! 
from accepting his help in an emergency. 

Bat Nan aroused her. : 

** Have you actually forgotten how to po” 
out tea, Molly? Iam dying for acup. 
don’t you see those are peaches? I aga 
peaches, and we have not one on the W 
this season.” wl 

“How is that?” asked Mr. Arden. — 
thought it was such a good year for trait? 

“Bo it is,” confessed Nan frankly ; - 
yoa see we have got a new gardener. * 
last left to Getoe nee = ae 
ome is a very ifferent specimen. . 
and cabbages are about the extent of bi 
achievements.” 

Donglas carried her ber tea, = 
took his own cup from Molly's hands. + i 
was something strangely piquant abou’ 
imprompta kettledrum. Molly had 


off her hat while ministering to her sist’ 
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and now the sun fell fall on her soft brown 
pair, and lighted up her sweet, wistfrl face, 
making it seem to Douglas almost like an 
angel's. He was quite content to sit there 
and look at her without even hearing her 
ak. 

Peat Nan had @ great objection to silence, 
and s0 she soon made herself heard again. 

“Mr, Arden, what is Lord Fairleigh like?” 

“T really don’t know! ”’ 

Nan opened her eyes incredulously. 

“Bat you are friends. You have kncwn 
him 8 long time. You must know what he 
is like?” 

“J have known Fairleigh ever since I can 
remember. Oar parents were sworn friends, 
very, Miss Clavering. J never described a man 
in my life. I shouldn't know how to set 
about it.” 

“ Well, Imusthelp you. How old is he?” 

“ Thirty-three—no, thirty four last birth- 


da " 

wand is he good looking?” 

“He's not ugly, I’ve seen plainer men. 
He's not deformed, and he doesn’t squint.” 

«Why doesn’t he come to Loamshire? " 

“I suppose because he prefers to stay 

awe ” 
“Mr. Arden,” said Nan “you are tco pro- 
voking. Why don’t you say at once you won't 
tell me anything about your friend, instead of 
pretending to answer my questions.” 

“But I did answer them,”’ protested Doug- 
las, “ Really, there’s not much to tell about 
Fairleigh. He's jast an ordinary sort of fel- 
low, like everyone else, but we were boys to- 
gether, and I’m proud of him.” 

“Ta it true he had a disappointment?” 

“Most of us have a great many,” said 
Arden, gravely. ‘‘Each day brings one to 
most of us,” ‘ 

“Don’t philosophise,"" objected Nan. 
s a you know the story current in Loam- 
shire?” 

“Tam not sure.” 

“Nan, Nan !” struck in Molly, appealingly, 
“do leave off. It is very wrong of you to try 
and make Mr. Arden gossip about his friends, 
Lord Fairleigh has a perfect right to his own 
seorets,'’ 

“I feel hopelessly snubbed,"’ said Nan, peni- 
tently. “ But I sball believe in the story more 
than ever after Mr. Arden’s extreme reti- 
cence.” 

“What is the story?’ said Douglas, 
gravely. “I should not like Fairleigh to be 
maligned behind his back.” 

“You tell it, Molly,” commanded Nan, 
_beanaee you always pity men, and I never 


Thus adjured and entreated by a silent 
glance from Douglas Arden, Moll y began,— 

“People say that when there were two or 
three lives between him and Fairleigh, when 
he was plain Mr. Daryl, with but little chance 
of becoming anything else, he fell in love 
with a very pretty governess, and they were 
engaged. It must have happened years ago, 
but we never heard a whisper of it till he be- 
came Lord Fairleigh,” ’ 
, , It is quite true,” returned Mr. Arden. 
And for once ramour has curtailed rather 
than exaggerated the story. It happened a 
— years ago, and his fiancée waslovely. I 
fave Knocked abont the world a great deal, 
end met all kinds of people, but I never in 
mt life saw a more beautiful creatare than 

iss Conroy |” 

And she jilted him? ” 

She married the father of her pupils on 
vif very day she should have become Daryl's 
hs ®. It seems she had always meant to win 
: © wealthy merchant if she could, and only 
ee my friend to bring him to the point. 
7 bo was an old man, and he liked to see her 

ant him, but for fear of his maiden sister, 
b. es with him, he would have proposed 
. er before, He held out until her wedding 
br, Pewee J arrived ; then at the children’s 
pe ast he gave her a note, saying he had 
¥ coured @ special license. They walked out 
the house, and were married at the nearest 





church. A note was sent by a private mes- 
senger to Daryl, and the old man introduced 
his bride to her new relations.” 
_.‘ How horrible! I never heard of anything 
—_ fi And you actually mean you admired 
er 

‘IT admired her beauty. As to her conduct, 
it brought its own reward. Her husband had 
& paralytic stroke very soon after the wedding, 
and eack into a state of imbecility. Their 
own relations took the guardianship of the 
children. Mes. Jenkins has been for several 
years nothing better than a sick nurse. A 
very moderate allowance is made her from 
the husband's property for the care of him, 
and whenever he dies she will be utterly at 
the meroy of his family. That is Fairleigh’s 
love story. I would rather you heard its true 
version than believed any mere rumours, Idon’t 
say he bore the blow bravely, but remember it 
was @ crushing one. He did not go to the 
dogs by any of- the usual methods, but he 
went abroad, and was lost sight of for years 
by all his former associates. I always had a 
roving spirit, so I joined him. We bought 
diamonds in Kimberley. We went to the 
Australian gold-diggings. We have travelled 
together over trackless African deserts, where 
the foot of man never trod. An aimless sort 
of life, perhaps, but it injared noone but our- 
selves. A year ago Fairleigh came in for his 
uncle's Devonshire property, Mr. Nairn’s 


“ Bat neither Mrs. Egerton nor Mrs. Clif. 
ford look austere monitresses.”’ 

“They are darlings; but, you see, they are 
prudent. Weare all being ruined, they say, 
and Molly ought to save us. Sir Isaac Seaton 
is hideous, and I should say crueJ, but he 
has money. He could find a post for George 
—< Captain Egerton). which would provide 
or Frances and the chiidren ; he could allow 
dad enough to keep him and Ada, and make 
good terms with the oreditors. In fact, he 
could play the part of fairy godfather to us 
all, and he is quite willing to do 80, only he 
demands a heavy price for it, and that is— 
Molly.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Sim Isaac Seaton was decidedly displeased 
that Miss Clavering had not thought it worth 
her while to stay at home to weleome him. 

He received the effusive greetings of Mrs. 
Egerton and Ada in the coldest possible man- 
ner, and, instead of going at once to his own 
rooms, accepted their offer of joining them at 
tea, partly because he hoped thereby to see 
Molly a few minutes sooner, and partly, also, 
because he deemed it his duty to impress her 
married sisters with the full knowledge of 
what he expected at their hands if they 
wished him to loosen his purse-strings on their 


whole family being carried off by fever. I} behalf 


wanted him to settle down in Devonshire, but 
he refused. He had hardly done arguing the 
matter when, to his intense surprise, he came 
in for the Fairleigh estates. I suppose a good 
many people envy him, for he is young, 
healthy, and a millionaire; but, to my mind, 
there is not a more lonely, friendless creature 
in the whole world than the wealthy Earl of 
Fairleigh." 

Molly’s soft eyes had filled with tears, 

**I wonder you could bring yourself to leave 
him after epending so many years together.” 

‘Well, you see, I was getting tired of 
wandering, and I thought it was time to tryand 
do something in the way of honest work. Be- 
sides, I felt quite sure if J left him, and he had 
no one to roam the world with, he would 
begin to think of his responsibilities, and 
attend to the duties of his rank.” 

“* And has he?”’ 

‘Give him time, Miss Clavering; he has 
not been in England a fortnight. He has 
taken very comfortable chambers in Clarges- 
street, and he promises me, if all goes well, 
to make his bow to the Prince of Wales at the 
first levée of next season, and then take his 
place in English society as Lord Fairleigh of 
Losamsbire.” 

** Molly,” exclaimed Nan at this jancture, 
‘* have you no conscience? Those ponies have 
been standing under the windows, to my know- 
ledge, for the best part of an hour.” 

Molly rose at once and put on her hat. It 
told Douglas Arden’s innate refinement that 
he made not the slightest attempt to detain 
his visitors. As he assisted Nan from the 
sofa he observed lightly,— 

‘I do not think you need be in any fear of 
keeping that appointment, the most patient 
visitor would hardly wait two hours.” 

Nan shook her head. 

‘‘He will wait a week, a month, any time 
until he gets what he wants. All I struggled 
for was not to be in when be arrived. I pro- 
mised Molly she should not be dragged out to 
welcome him like some newly-acqnired pur- 
chase, and at least I have managed that.” 

Douglas Arden looked bewildered. Miss 
Molly was out of earshot. She stood strokin 
the pretty, long-tailed ponies, who were ol 
friends of hers and Nan’s. 

‘*You speak in riddles,’’ said Douglas, 
gravely. ‘‘You cannot mean that Lord 
Olavering would force your sister to meet any 
unwelcome guest?” 





Nan shook her head. 

“* Papais quite out of it. He and Roger are 
too fond of Molly to tease her; but we have’ 
two married sisters, and they rule the house.”’! 








Adeline hastily deserted Mrs. Egerton on 
the plea of looking for her father—a trans 
parent deception, since Lord Clavering had 
gone shooting with all his male guests; but 
the trath was the pretty widow felt she could 
persist in her prudent counsels to Molly 
much more obstinately the less she saw of 
Sir Isaac. 

If looks could kill, the reproachfal glance 
Frances shot at her as she left the room must 
certainly have annihilated her; buat Mrs. 
Clifford did not seem even to see it, and left 
Mrs, Egerton to her téte-ad-téte with the 
Baronet with perfect composure. 

Sir Isaac thawed just a little when he was 
alone with Frances. She was a very pretty 
woman, and head mired her, but, besides that, 
he felt she was his ablest accomplice. 

Ada Clifford might lecture Molly as. to her 
duty, but Frances Egerton could bring five 
children and a husband to bear on the sub- 
ject, and sue her sister not to deprive these 
innocents and their father of a powerfal 
friend. Besides, Ada tried to drive, Frances 
always entreated. Molly loved her dearly, and 
was hardly likely to refuse any request on 
which her happiness depended. Poor Mre. 
Egerton | 

Gifted by nature with the tenderest of 
hearts, she hated the idea of causing Molly 
pain. In taste refined, and rather hard to 
please, she shrank from Sir Isaac's plain face 
and rough manners. She dreaded an hour's 
téte-d-téte with him, yet she was anxious to 
impose him on Molly as partner for life. 

She was, moreover, a firm believer in love 
matches; but the poor thing was in a cruel 
strait. Unpaid bills hung around her neck 
like a halter. She and the Captain owed, on 
their own account, far more than the price of 
his commission. 

If Lord Clavering’s ruin became a fact, 
these creditors would come down on them 
like so many harpies. George must sell out, 
and divide the scanty epoil among these birds 
of prey, while for her and himself, and their 
five flaxen-haired darlings, there loomed in 
the distance poverty, hardship and starva- 
tion 


This was the one side ; on the other saw her 
father freed from encombrance, and living 
with Ada in quiet retirement, Clavering freed 
from mortgages and “nursed” till it repaid 
Sir Isaac his advances, the “boys” earning 
honour and fame in other lands, herself and 
the Captain happy in some Crown Colony, 
where the governor must be glad to possess 
such a handsome attaché or secretary. 

And all this prosperity was to come to them 
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——~-~ nteinhemamenes 


by Molly doimg~what? Acceptinga baronet i} Hating the Baronet; and yet for the life ot her: 


of old family andunblemished character, who; 


loved . hers-devotedly and certainly gisinter- 
estedly. 

Sir leave waited.tiibthe door was closed-on 
Mrs. Oiifford; stirred his tea refiectivelyj and 
went direct to his subject. 

‘«T expeoted to find your. sister vat home, 
Mrs. Egerton; What has become ofsher?”* 

“* Molly has gonefor's loug walk. 


They are both so fond of exercise.”’ 


‘ Bat she knew, I preseme, that 1 was ex: 
pscted,* returned Sir Isaac, very: pompously: | 


He had given Frances her opportanitys 
‘* Mra. Cliffordand I, who are experienced 


mstrons, may understand your wishes, Sir| 


Isaac, but remember; you have never told 
Mary ske his any partionlar place in your 
regard, and my sisters the leet girl to fancy 
& man in love with her before he proposed |" 
‘* You know perfectly well I shonld have pro- 


posed in London if she ‘had given me the: 


chance," 

“Mary is very shy,” said Mrs. Egertov, 
eravely.. “I think she bas behaved with per- 
feot propriety,’ 

** Weilj I don't!" said Bir Isaae, blantly. 
‘TI euppose I’m the best-parti in Loamshire, 
and she hasn't ® penny piece, -I’at ready 
enough to marry her; and help. to put the 
family on their legs agsiu, but I don't like 
shilly-shallying. If I'm willing and she’s 
willing, what does she mean by runuing away 
from me? I don't like it at all!” 

‘580 may have been detained,” suggested 
Frances; 

Sir Isaac fixed his small, ferrct-like eyes on 
her with a suepicious scrutiny. 

‘‘ Look heret” he said; insolently, ‘let us 
understand each cther. Is there anyone 
else?” 

“If you mean is there: anyone Molly cares 
for, most decidedly ‘no.’ I don't think she 
has ever had-even the shadow of « flirtation; 
Molly is not like other girls, Sir Isaac. She 
doesn’t seem to think of love or marriage, 
She is three years older than Nan, bus Nan is 
far more‘of a woman.”’ 

‘Naniea vixen!” eaid Sir Isane with 
charming frankness. ‘I pity her husband— 
if she ever gets‘one! Now, Mra: Egerton, to 
business. I suppose you have somenotion of 
the extent of your father's © embarrass- 
ments?” 

“ There's: twenty thousand on. the mort- 
gages,’ said poor Frances, painfolly, ‘and 
there are ‘heaps and heaps of bilis!” 

‘* Housekeeping?” 

** Notvonly’thates For yesrs: now every 
penny of father’s income has gone to pay the 
interest‘on the mortgages, I don’t think:the 
tradespeople have hada shiliing for agea— 
and we all owe a good deal besides.’’ 

‘‘Frocke and hats ?,” said Sir Isaac, with a 
sneer, ‘‘ Welk I suppose «I must pay for the 
privilege of marrying into the best-dreseed 
family in Loamshire.» Make me outa list of 
all that’s owing. Pot downeverything, please, 
and the day that Molty-saya‘ yes’ I'll pay 
fitty thousand into my lawyer's. He’s a clever 
fellow, and wiil make the -oreditora come 
down in their demands: for: cazh.. I expect 
fifty thousand 'll clear off the mortgages, pay 
the bills, and leave a balance. Of course, 
the revenue of Clavering must be paid»to me 
till we're quite, I shal! allow: your father-a 
thousand a year, That will keep him and the 
widow, if .none: of you prey on «him; In 
twelveryears’ time you'll be out of my debti” 

Franoss thanked him. It was a liberal pro: 
posal, for he said nothing of interest, and “to 
stand out of’ fifty thousand pounds for twelve 
years was no trifle, 

Still, poor Mrs, Egerton’s heart was heavy, 
and she felt rather :as though» she bad: been 
discussing the price of. her sister's slaver7. 

Sixty sand pounds—it waea Jarge sum; 
butones much )when you considereduit ‘has 
to set‘a whole family (as “Sir-Jsaac-rather 
coarsely. expressed it) ‘on their) tegas - Poor 
Frances » Egerton: found: hesself’ cordially 


She and, 
Nan are hardly:ever indoors in the countrys | 


she could not think of anyone else iikely to 
help them. No mere“ friend” could be asked 
to lend euch a heavy» amount, and though 
many men-had admired -Mcliy and her 
younger sister during their last London sea- 
son, not one of them wae in ® position to act 
ss prop-to Lord Clavering's failing fortunes. 
No, Molly mus: besome Lady Seaton; or the 
whole clan of Claverings and Ezertons face 
raia. 

Having, as it’ were; proclainied his terme, 
Sir'Isaac grew more’amiable and entertained 
his hostess with ‘some choice stories, gathered 
at hisclab. He oven condesdended to hint ta 
her bis foil intention of refurnishing Seaton 
for hia -bride;' and. gently intimated abe 
should huvea voice-in the adorning of Molly's 
boudoir: 

He'was-a man who loved*to boast of his 

owa possessions, eo when hé had told poor 
Frances the exact price of every horse in hig 
+ stable, end how the Dakeof Dustileigh was 
mad with envy of a certain ‘bay mare, he bad 
talked himeelf almost into good temper, and 
made no fartber allusion to Molly’s absence 
until a footman entered witha eilver lamp 
and began to draw the’ heavy velvet curtains, 
thus remiadivg SirTeaac that the short Sep- 
tember day had closed in. 

‘It must be past seven!’ he said, irrit- 
ably,-as. Jobn vanished.  ‘* What can have 
become of your sister? Surely noaccident can 
have happened ?” 

**T have been terribly anxious this last half 
hoar,’’ confessed Mrs, Ezerton, ‘ bat f would 
not enggest the idea of trouble to:you.” 

“T daresay she came in the back-way,” 
said’ Sir Isaac complacently.» ‘‘ Thought she 
wouldna’t meet mo till she was dressed for 
éinner. She knows she looks her best by 
candlelight, girls like her do.” 

Mrs. Egerton shook ber bead, 

“TI don't believe such a thought ever 
entered Molly's brain, but she might have 
been tired and gone to liedown. If you will 
kindly ring the bell, Sir Isaac, I will in- 
quire,” ° 

Bat Miss Clavering's maid stontly declared 
neither of the young ladies had returned, and 
she had believed them in the drawing room 
until questioned by Mrs. Hgerton: 

‘* What can have happened?” raid: poor 
Frances, who, if & little too worldly wice to 
please Molly and Nan, yet loved them both 
dearly: ‘‘ What:in the world can have become 
of the children ?” 

“It’s bighly improper,” said Sir Tsaac, 
hardly waiting till the maid had left them. 
“T can tell you,’ Mrs, Egerton, I strongly 
object to the future Lady Scaton rampaging 
the country after dark! It’s not etiquette!’ 

Another time Frances would have smiled at 
the Baronet’s appealing to etiquette, whose 
laws he oftén broke himself. But just now 
her anxiety was too keen. She listened with 
feverish eagerness ‘to a faint tonnd in the 
distance she’ fancied might bs the noise of 
wheels, As it drew nearer, she deserted Sir 
Isaac without a word of excuze, and rushed 
into the hall, and down the stone steps, just 
as Lord Fairleigh’s groom stopped hia ponies 
and sprang te the ground. 

‘*Mrs, Stone’s respecte, ma'am,” he said 
civilly; “‘ and-ae Miss Annette sprained her 
foot in the wood, she persuaded her to rest at 
the Castle and have it seen to, and hopes you 
“won't mind.” 

His message, though expressing the house- 
keeper's exact sentiments, had been composed 
by another person. 

Only half reassured; Mra. Egerton clasped 
Molly's hand as she alighted; and cried re- 


proachfally,— 

“What has happened; Molly? I insist 
upon knowing! You have frightened me and 
poor Sir’ ‘Isaac almost ‘into’ ‘fita:-by’ your 
vagaries.” 

Nan was still in pain, bata amile crossed 
her white face at this speech; -and loyal 
little sister that-she’was, she plaonged at once 
into Molly’s defence. 





a ——} 


‘It ig just as Andrew tella'you... I praised 
my ankle three miles from home. Of cone 
I couldn't walk, and Molly refased to try ang 
carry me, at least, I don’s think E acked he 
We got to the Castle somehow (thie was tyne 
though hardly explicit), and oid Mrs. Stone 
pare pp my foot, and gave us tea goj 

‘She must have been a long time over it» 
said Mrs, ligerton gravely ;. ‘it is long sti- 
seven!” . 

'* Well. I feinted!’ said Nan, rather mali. 
ciously, for there was @ theory in tha family 
she shad inherited her mother's weak hear: 
and she knew this epsech would disarm he 
sister, ‘‘ Of comrse, Molly might: have loft me 
and rushed, home,to xelieva-your anxiety, ba; 
on the whole, I think I needed her most,’ 

Frances wasell tendernessat once, 

“On, I’m.all right now,},”’ said Nan, a li;tls 
ungratefally in reply to anxious qcesticnings, 
‘‘bat I shonld like.to get; ira to my. omn 
room. Get Georgeto.come.and help me; for | 
can't walk a step.’ 

George, Egerton had, come. to live at the 
Hall when Nan and Molly. were respectiveiy 
ten and thirteen, and as he had petted then 
from the first as little sisters, and new aloajn 
shielded them from Ada’spradence, they loved 
him _ almost. as. well. as theix;.owa_ brother 
Roger. 

He cama at ones.at hia: wife's request, 
picked up Nan, and -bore het in triumph to 
her owa room, while I'canees went back to Sir 
Isaac to .propitiate:-his wrath as best she 
could, 

Captain Egerton deposited Nan on her scfs 
and was leaving the room to send for a doctor 
when a sudden thought struck him. 

‘* Bythe way, did you see the new agent 
while you were at the Castle? I met bin 
yesterday,Ormsby introduced ur, and I took 
a wonderful fancy to him, I want Francesto 
atk him to dinner.” 

“ George, you area darling,” said Nan. “It 
was what I longed to accomplish, only I de:. 
paired. Frances: has grown positively mean 
lately.’’ 

“She can’t help it! poor girl,” caid the 
husband ; “‘ but, Miss Nan, if her fears concern. 
ing you are correct, you have no right to fecl 
any interest in Mr. Arden, even if he is 25 
Adonis.” 

Nan blushed, 

‘It seems Lord Fairleigh begged Keith ts 
try and make things pleasant for him, and 
Keith paesed the request on to me.” 

“Ohl! Well; 1 don’t think his lordship need 
bave been afraid. Loamshire folks knows 
gentleman when they see one, and. Arden 
carries his pedigree in his face.” 

“Which is médre than can be said for 
Frances’s pet, Sir’ Isaac!” returned Nan, 
wickedly. ‘ Pray, was he very irate when be 
diacovered» Molly had escaped him for one 
afternoon at leaet?” 

*‘I don't know.: I fought shy of the drav- 
ing-room. Now I must be off. Molly, com? 
down to dinner, there’s a good child, or my 
wife will be scared to death.” 

“Dear me,” said Nan, “* why couldn’t yu 
have sprained your ankle instead of me, the 
you could have stayed safely in obscurity, 904 
I could have plagued Sir Tsang to such an ¢- 
tent that he*would have backed out of 827 
arrangement that ‘could give, him such & 
terrible sister-in-law ?"’ ‘ 

Molly sighed. Is wanted only a quarter 
an hour to dinner. She had to resign hersel! 
to Susan’s hands to be decked ont to gréé? 
her lover. ti 

Susan had no new triumphs of millinery. 
Still, to entrance Sir Isaac, ehe, dressed ~ 
mistress in a heavy, trailing robe of ametby® 
velvet, which Molly had bought first for some 
whim, and had grown attached to itbecause 1s 
quaint-style guited her, b 

"The bodice: fitted to every curve of 3 
gracefal figure. Theé'neck, out square in — 
was finished with a little rare old Jace. The 
long, barging sleeves’ were lined with satin, 
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— 
not whiter than the fair, rounded arae. | 
The train Was bordered with the same: rare 


a was costume which would have extin- 

moat girls, bat it made Molly Claver- 
ing look like eome old-world princess stepping 
outof @ picture. d 

Sir Isaac was aloncs.in the drawing-room, 
ghen Molly entered, and seiz27d ber hand as 
gashoritatively BS: though he considered. it 

y his property. Y 
« You look lovelyst” he said, frankly.; ‘aud 
our eyes ebine like stars. Bud it was cr 
of you to keepme in suspense for hours. after 
] bad‘ come 40 hundred miles to see you.” 

“ Seaton must-have: moved,” faid ‘Molly, 
langhing. » * We used to'call it a ten miles 

ive.” 
°: Bat I have come from London |” 

“Then you ought to have been very glad to 
escape at any price. London must be unbear- 
able jast. now.” 

“ Aren't-yon, fond of London?” 

“T hate it!” 

Sir Isaac opened his -eyes: to their, full 
extent. It was -@ very limited one, Nature 
paving been niggardly to him in this respect. 

“] thought all girls loved London ;. balls, 
dances, theatres, and operas, those are the 
things they care for 1'* 

“T don’t.” 

He stared at her.. 

“You always seemed to ‘enjoy yourself in 


London!” 

“89 I did, thoronghly. Batit was only for 
glittle while. I ehould hate to live that life 
always. Nan and I were both delighted to get 
back to Clavering.” 

Here was an opening. - 

« You are very fond of Clavering?” 

“J think I love every stone, of its old grey 
walls, I tell Roger sometimes that if I had 
been’& man I would’ have gone to Australia, 
and dag and dog until I had got enough gold 
tofree the Hall. should not have minded 
it i had takem years — but you see I am 
only a girl.” 

“And I’m precious glad, of it,” said Sir 
Isaac, “There's no occasion for you to fe BO 
far as Anstralia ‘to free “Clavering Halt. I 


A rustle of & ‘silken train’ and enter Lady 
Ormsby and Frances Egerton, hand-in-hand. 
They were girls together, and though the’ por: 
tionless orphan of a mere curate had married 
the wealthy Harl of Ormesby) and Lord Olaver* 
ing’ daughter thrown herself away on & needy 
Captain, they were friends ‘still. 

Lady Ormsby never refasedan invitation to 
Clavering, and she shut her eyes persistently 
to the fresh signs of poverty which always 
greeted her. She had the gift—in rica people 


very rare—of “making people’ forget their’ 


troubles in talking to her, perhaps, because, 
sunny as herlot seemed, it hada heavy cross. 
The Ormsby peerage was an old ore, and could 
descend in the female line, but neither eon’nor 
daughter called the Countess * mother.’ 

Only one of the five flaxen-haired children, 
Whose future gave Mrs. Egerton’ so many 
anxious hours, would have made Lord Ormsby 
happy; as it wae; little grave in the:village 
charehyard was all that reminded ‘him of bis 
atherhood; andas it was*seven years since 
that baby boy had breathed and died, people 
angured there would be no more need for the 


Ormsby nursery under the present Earl; and” 


half. brother, “an idle, worthless reprobate, 
= to dream of ‘a eplendid future: 
ts, Egerton could have bitten ber: fingers 


With vexation when hét quick eyes noticed she | 


= interrupted a tender interview. 

sh a Lady Ormsby had no such’ scruples ; 

nei ng hands witinGir Isauc;whore nearest 

betnboae she waspshe drew Molly:to sit with 

f on # sofa, and began toexpress Her sorrow 

or Nan's accident. « 

all T have been in to seo her, and shetold» me 

then adventares ; aw fuller socount; I fancy, 

what ranees has received. .I want to' know 
&t you thinkof my husband's pst paragon. 


Do you know he lost histheart'to Mr. Ardemat | 


first sight, and, inetend -of bewaiting «his 
feeblenees:in forgetting dear old ‘Keith, I fol-! 
lowed-his example.” 

She saidit# dear eld Keith’ quite naturally, 
for they svereficst cousins. 

There had been two: brothers”as clergymen 
at Claveringdong eg, Tector and@ curate.. The 
rector died ‘and his: som was-given's helping 
hand by old Lord Fairleigh, but:the carate and 
hie daughter remaized, no benefice ever” came 
to the first, and he left ‘his‘child) at eighteen, 
quite, .unprovided: for. Old “Lady »Ormeby 
carried her eff on & long visit, and—atartling 
exception tothe usnalcwidowed mother !—was 
heartily glad’ when her elder con fell captive to 
Maude's beauty, arid married her. 

Save that sho wag childlees, Maude was 
supremely happy! 

The Ormebys were not rich, compared with 
Lord Fairleigh and@Sit Isaac Seaton, but theiz 
property was free and unencumbered. 

They had ample to live’ as became their 
ranki’ Nodoubt it was“his cousinship to the 
Countess which ‘had first establish Keith 
Vernon's position in the county. 

Mande was like a sister to. bim,-and fally 
in his confidence... Shé was fond of all the 
Claverings, and thought Nan would make him 
& bewitching wife; but she had been strack 
almost'mute with indignation when she heard 
the fate destined for Molly. 

“ It is simply wicked!” she said that even- 
ing. as she drove to the Hall with her husband. 
“Why, I have heard you.say you wouldn't 
like a dog you cared for to be at Sir Isaac's 
mercy.” 

“ Softly, Maudie,” pleaded ber husband. 
“Don't launch the thunderbolts yon bave 
prepared for Mrs,. Egérton at my, devoted 
head. I think it an abominable scheme; but 
the Claverings are in fearful straits, and you 
know if drowning men catch at straws a 
whole family in that. condition -would.. be 
fairly desperate.” 

“ Couldn't you lend them the money?” 

« T wish I could ; but the little we could do 
would .be of no use. ., Besides, they are fear- 
fully proud. ‘The old man would let a son-in- 
law pay his debts, but. he'd quarrek with apy 
friend who offered to do 0.” 

Miss Molly answered Lady Ormsby’s ques- 
tions frankly, and said she thonghs Mr, Arden 
very pleasant., Bat. she blushed. as. she gave 
this opinion, and rather surprised the Countess 
by adding ehe should like to know his history, 
she wag. sure it wag @ sad one. - 

“My dear child,” said Mande, ‘laughing, 
‘he hasn’s got a history: _He was'e young 
man fond;of’ adventare,.and with: no family 
ties to keep him at home; 60 he roved thalf 
over the:world with ‘Lord Pairloigh; and now 

_ he’s taken this agency, I verify believe; because 
he hopss it may induce his friend to: lead a 

4 givilised life.” 

, «It’s very noble of him.’ 

“ Very,” admitted the Countess.“ I quite 
long: to. know’ Lord Fairleigh siter’ seeing 
Mr, Arden. Ii his friend is so nice, the man 
himeelf.can's be the misanthrope: wehave all 
believed.” 

Dinner was. great sneceseo: The visitors’ 
faces helped Lord Clavering’stable immensely; 
and Molly, thouga seated next Sir Isaac; was 
not troubled. by his conversation, since’ the 
Barenet had a large appetite, and likedto 
give his whole.attention to gratifying it. For 
all the demands made om her by her neighbour 
Moily might as weil have beem seated next ‘a 
stone, statae. 

Is was’ a cheerfal scene.’ The grand. old 
room, whose walls were hung with ‘portraits 
of many departed Claverings ; the handsome 
carved-oaltén furniture’; the table bright with 
flowers, and shiniog with sparkling glass and 
silver. Lord Clavering neverlooked to more 
advantage than at his own table, his ‘fine’ old 
face’ beaming ‘witlhospitality; his ‘fair 
daughters 80 attractive an@- ‘refined ; ° the’ 
guests enjoying the good cheer provided: : 

Clavering Hall wae famous “for its’ dinner- 
parties; cbat this wae'the last'titme ‘for many 





a long Gay that the long table was crowded 
by such a emiting throne: 

Suddenly," as the ‘men’ were placiag the 
sweets on ths table, Lady Ormsty noticed that 
a stranger had entered tha* room—no bE rvant 
or employ é’ of the’ bonee, and ‘yet “most cer: 
tainly no gueatandequal. A meanly-dressed 
man, whore rusty black suit would have been 
scorned by avy well. bred dcemestic. 

The Countess who sat, of Course, At Lord 
Clavering’s right hand, felt a thrill 6t terror 
run’ throngh her. She ‘knew not what. she 
feared, but she had @ mysterious instinc: thet 
trouble was at hand. As’sbe told her husbara 
later on, at that moment nothing would have 
surprised her. ° 

Lord Clavering had paused in hia conversa- 
tion, and turned to give sorte order to the 
butler when the stranger tapped him on the 
shoulder, and offered him a folded-ps per. 

The peer's first impnise was evidently in- 
dignation st this strange interruption, Then 
ag the shabby man’ vanished he seemed to 
regard the’ whole affair as some idle joke. 

“ He must be a lonatio!” he obeerved to 
the Countess. ‘‘ Thé marvel is. how he got 
into the room. Bat’l should like to cee what 
he eays.”’ 

“ Don’! said Maude, quickly. “Ob, Lord 
Clavering, it may be dangercur. Ii he is ® 
medman, it may coutaim dynamite, or 2ome- 
thing dreadful.” 

The host fairly lavghed. Ib was at the time 
when one or two remarkable explosions cf 
dynamite bad made people suspicious; but 
the idea that a flat'folded paper could contain 
any of the dangerous substance in any form 
was almost too ridicalous. 

One or two people Jangbed cpenly,, and 
Lady Ormsby was not offended in the leaet. 
She knew her euggection had been ridiculous, 
but for all that, sbe felt an intense terror.of 
the simple paper, and, would have preventea 
Lord Clavering from opening it at any.ccet, 
but other people had overheard their conversa- 
tion. 

‘Thémysterions man and his paper formed 
the one theme of conversation all, down the 
table, and several ladies declared they were 
longing to hear whst conld bein tha strange 
doctrment; Lord Clavering must read italoud. 

He unfolded it and “gave one glance at its 
commencement; then, instead of reading. it 
aloud, he let it flatter helplessly. from hie 
Hand, and Lady Ormsby, who. had caught 
sight of the firat line, seized ib And pnt it in 
her pocket jast as, with a strange conwulsive 
movement. and-a smothered roan, Lord 
Clavering fell from his chair, and lay a zense- 
less heap on the ground, r 

Only one person among the ‘sqore-. at the 

table “knew what had happened, though 
many might have puepected it. MandeOrmeby 
had once known bitter poverty She had 
suffered enough in her childhood to muoderstand 
the meaning of 2 picae .of blue paper, Wweose 
\printed:inecription begins —“ Victoria, by the 
iGrace of God.—"”’ 
She crushed the crael sheet into her pocket. 
‘Their father's state was tronble, enough for 
the Claverings, Not jastnow must they leara 
thet the ruin so dreaded.bad come.at lazt. 

This firet writ was for five thcnaand pounds. 
Even if by Herculean efforts this wes paid. 
could it be doubted it was the forerunner of 
others; and that,.in afew days, . ail Lord 
Olavering’s creditors would sweep down upon 
the Hall like birds of prey 2 

«J could not help it!’* she eaid that night to 
héer-bueband, as they drove home together in 
the pleasant darkaess. ‘ It might, be stealing, 
but Roger and those poor girls have enough 
to bear to-night. I wish we had waited te bear 
what thedoctor said.” 


staying in the.house will ba tronkle enopgb, 

but, happily, they are mostly, mem; whe.can 

transport thémeelyes from one friends to aD- 

other's at & moment’s notice. «I faney: when 1 

go over to-morrow they will all have flown.!’ 
“Ana you will help them?” 





“ My dear child,” he gaid kindly, ‘ I will do 


sade eS gs 


«Tt ‘was kinder to come away». The people .. 
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my utmost for them ; but (even if they would 
let me) I couldn’t take the debts of a whole 
family on my shoulders. If it’s as bad as I 
fear, the poor old man will never hold up his 
head again. A quiet place for his last days 
and Ada to look after him will be all he 
needs. Then —— must try to keep his 
own family, Roger had better put the 
whole business in an honest lawyrs’s hands. 
When once that huge rambling household is 
broken up there will be a chance of saving 
something and retrenching. I shall take care 
to tell Roger And Mrs. Egerton you expect the 
two girls to come to us!” 

** Thank yon, dear!” 

‘‘For what? Nan is almost your cousin, 
and I fancy neither you nor I should feel easy 
if any poe of ours had driven Molly into 
Isaac Seaton’s arms.” 

Mande sighed. 

“I am afraid this illness will be his oppor- 
tunity,”’ she said thoughtfally. “If he only 
anlocks his purse-strings sufficiently to pose 
= @ generous benefactor she will listen to 

m Lz) 


“Try and see her alone,” suggested Lord 
Ormsby. “Tell her we have always a home 
for her and Nan, and that it is madness to 
— life’s happiness for her brothers and 
eisters.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tr was jast as Lord Ormsby had feared. The 
doctor pronounced that Lord Clavering had 
had a paralytic stroke. The brain was affected, 
and, as far as regarded business matters and 
the settlement of his affairs, he could be of no 
use at all, 

Roger must take up the bu rden the poor 
old sporteman had found so heavy. 

The careless, light-hearted young officer 
found himself face to face with cares which 
would have perplexed a man bred from his 
boyhood to money matters. 

It was Roger who received the Ormsbys 
when they drove over the next day and told 
them simply the state of affairs, 

‘He may never speak to us again. Ada is 
nursing him, Frances is looking after r 
= Nan, who is fretting terribly at being laid 
aside.” 

“ And Molly?” asked Lady Ormsby. ‘I 
want particularly to see her, if she can 
spare mea few minutes. Do you think I 
et to her now?” 

‘‘Molly is in the drawing-room with Sir 
Isaac Seaton,” said Roger, reluctantly. 

“T thought your guests would surely have 


relieved you of their ce,” said the Earl. 
“They must know they are a trouble to you 
now.’ 


“Sir Isaac is hardly an ordinary guest ;" 
poor Roger winced as he spoke. “I have had 
nothing to do with it, Lady Ormsby. Don't 
iook at me so reproachfally. I hate the idea 
as much as you can, but it was settled early 
this morning that he is to have Molly.” 

“TI am ashamed of you all!” cried Lady 
Ormsby, with flashing eyes. ‘“ In your place, 
Roger, I would have worked like a navvy 
rather than sacrifice Molly | ” 

“It was not my doing,” said Roger, slowly. 
“Heaven knows I am willing enough to give 
up everything and go out to India, but I could 
only look after myself. Sir Isaac provides 
for the whole family. He allows the poor old 
governor a thousand a year; findsa nice little 
sinecure for Egerton; and gives Nan a home 
at Seaton.” 

*‘ And Molly has sold herself?” 

“Molly has settled the matter strangely,” 
said Roger, vely. “She has made the 
most pon ah we. conditions. Sir Isaac 
advances fifty thousand pounds, and if we are 
unable to repay the sum in three months’ 
time she will marry him. I told her she might 
as well accept him at once, for we had no 
chance of Goloonda; but she stood firm. She 
would not let there be a question even of my 
repaying him. She said I should not begin 





my life with a millstone of debt round my 
neck. Sir Isaac should Iend the money to my 
father and to her, but to no one elee, She 
would see him repaid, or be his wife.” 

“She must be mad!" said the Earl. 

“ Well, I want to see her,” interposed Lady 
Ormeby, decidediy. ‘ Roger, even if she is to 
marry Sir Isaac he can’t claim all her society. 
Please go to her and say I am waiting for her 
in the old schoolroom. Give Sir Isaac a hint 
he need not come too.” 

Left alone with her husband the large tears 
welled up in Maude'seyes, Roger's news had 
troubled her more than she cared to own. 

“Don’t cry, Maudie,” pleaded the Earl. 
“Girls do such things often for themselves. 
Molly does it for other ple. The only 
thing that puzzles me is the stipulation for 
three months’ delay before she considers her- 
self formally engaged to him.” 

** Oh, I understand that perfectly!" 

“ Then explain it to me.” 

“It puts off the love-making,” said’Maude, 
shuddering. ‘Fancy giving a man like Sir 
Isaac the right to kias one!” 

It was a very changed Molly that presently 
came to Lady Ormaby in the old schoelroom. 
The girl looked as though she had been ill for 
weeks; there were dark circles beneath her 
eyes, and the eyes themselves were heavy with 
unshed tears. No one would have recognised 
the bright vision who had presided over that 
impromptu tea-table the day before. 

Mande took her little friend in her arms 
and kissed her with the motherly air which 
came so naturally to her, but for a little while 
neither of them could speak. 

It was Molly at last who broke the silence. 

“Have they told you? Do you know the 
splendid match I am going tomake? Why 
don’t you congratulate me, dear?” 

Mande stroked her soft hair caressingly. 

“Some people would praise you for your 
self-sacrifice,” shereplied, gently; ‘but I can’e. 
Molly, don’t you know you will be miserable 
with Sir Isaac? You have not a thought in 
common.” 

“«Bhould I be happy knowing my father was 
poor and neglected? Should I ever forgive 
myself if poverty drove George to the dogs, 
= — Frances and her children miser- 
a’ ” 

“TI wanted you to come to us. Nan is ar | 
sure to go to Keith, but my husband and 
agreed last night we had always a home for 
you both with us.” 

“Don’t tempt me! Don't you see, Lady 
Ormaby, I must marry Sir Ieaac or all the rest 
of us will be ruined. It is one against eleven, 


counting the little girls, and life is not very da 


long!” 

“ Sir Isaac ought to think himeelf lucky.” 

‘SI believe he does. Bat you know we are 
not engaged yet. He wrote the cheque this 
morning and the letter which is to make quite 
a rich man of George. Bat if I repay him in 
three months’ time I shall be free.” 

“ Fifty thousand pounds!” repeated Lady 
Ormsby, sadly. ‘Dear, no one could raise 
sach a sum in three months. It is impossible.” 

Molly smiled half wistfully. 

** You see the loan is to me and dad. Roger 
has nothing to do with it. I had it all written 
out and made Sir Isaac sign it. If I died, 
Roger would be scot free. Sir Isaac could not 
come on him for a penny.” 

“Bat you are not going to die." 

“TI wish I could. Oh! Maude,” going back 
to the old childish name in her misery, “I 
wish I could, I am so young. Think of all 
the years I may have to live with Sir Isaac, 
Pa I hate him. It may be wicked, but I 

0. 

Maude tried to soothe her, feeling that poor 
ew hg was a case that well deserved sym- 
pathy. 

yi 
gee NO way oO g her, er own tears 
fell as she omlieell it. 

“Bat why did you say three months?” 
asked Lady Ormsby, bewildered. 


“A year | son 


_——— 


Molly blushed. 
“ Sir Isaac would not consent to longer th 
three months. I suppose he thought it wa, 
impossible for me to raise the money in tha 
time, and so agreed ; but he stipulated that | 
= not to sleep a single night away from 
ome,” 
“T always thought him mean,” cried Lady 
Ormeby, “but I did not know he was as bag 
as that. His object is plain. If you had been 
free another season you d have found s 
lover more acceptable to you, who would not 
have minded ransoming you. He knows you 
will meet no one eligible in Loamshire, and g 
binds you down to sleep every night at Claver. 
ing. Molly, your fiancé is a brute.” Molly dia 
not endorse this sentiment, but we are bound 
to confess she never attempted to contradic 
it. There was a pause, then she asked, — 
“Do you believe in warnings?” 
Lady Ormsby started. 
‘* My dear child, what can you mean?” 
“I think I am going to die, and the warning 
came this morning.” 
“ Nonsense !"’ gaid the Countess, q 
cally. “Trouble doesn’t kill, or the world 
would be much emptier than it is. Bat tell 
me why you think you had a warning?” 

‘*T meant to show it you,” returned, Molly, 
“only you must promise not to say a word to 
Roger and my sisters. You may tell Lord 
Ormsby if you like, though I daresay he will 
laugh.’ 

‘* Dake is too fond of the Claverings to langh 
at their troubles. Bat, Molly, I never yet 
heard of a warning that could be ‘shown’ to 
anyone. I thought they were mysterious 
sounds or visions, which vanished as soon as 
they had fulfilled their object.” 

‘* Look here.”’ 

She put into Lady iy, be hand an en. 
velope addressed in clear, bold writing to 
“* Miss Clavering.” 

«Am I to read it?” 

“ Please, I found it on my dressing-table 
just as the message came that I must go and 
listen to Sir Tsaac’s proposal. Oh! Mande, I 
know you'll langh, but it did comfort me.” 

Lady Ormsby was very far from laughing 
as she unfolded the sheet of paper and read,— 

** Will Miss Molly listen to a word of warn- 
ing from one who has her happiness at heart? 
If she does not wish to marry Sir Issac Sea- 
ton, and yet would rather make the sacrifice 
than see her family ruined, let her do anything 
to gain time. Things are not so dark as they 
look, and if she hurries into an engagement 
with a man she despises she will rue it all her 


—$—$ 
— 


8. 

2 Aocept Sir Isaac's benefits as a loan, to be 
repaid ata stated time. Let it be formally 
understood that when once the money is re- 
turned he has no claim on her. If the debi 
cannot be cancelled, then he can have hid 
pound of flesh; but Miss Molly may take 
courage. Let her follow the advice in this 
letter, and she will never be Lady Seaton, 
while Sir Isaac will be powerless to accuse het 
of faithlessness or deceit.” ; 

Lady Ormsby returned the paper in ptr 
fect silence. That it was honestly meant she 
did not doubt; bat how anyone in their sense? 
could believe the Claverings would gain fitly 
thousand pounds in a few months beffied ber. 
Molly’s fancy that her freedom from Sit 
Teaac’s claims would be gained by death the 
Countess simply laughed to scorn. 

“Was it foolish of me?” asked Molly. 
« But for this letter I should have agreed 1 
marry Sir Isaac now. Roger told me I bh 
only put off the evil day, and should put my- 
self to death meanwhile. I got quite ang 
at last and told him I knew the money wou - 
be found, but that if not the Claverings' ¥° 
was their bond, and Sir Isaac could marty 
me the very day the three months expired. a 

“Ig he going to stay here and keep ene 
over you?” asked Lady Ormsby. ‘ Why, 
you will be nothing better than a state pri 





would have given you much more chance.” 





” 
“Ob, no! He hates a house where anyone 
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cages: BORFL . 
isill. He leaves this afternoon, and returns 
on the tenth of December to marry me. 

No words can describe the melancholy of 
he gitl’s voice as she finished her sentence, 

Lady Ormsby tried to comfort her. 

“He can’t marry you, then. You must be 

a little while, surely.” 

Molly shook her head. ui 

« [don’t want to be engaged. If he is not 
repaid by the tenth of December I am bound 
to marry him, and the sooner the better. Any- 
thing would be less cruel than suspense.” 

«J wish you would keep this for me,'’ she 
added, thrusting the mysterious letter into 
Lady Ormsby’s hands. ‘If I keep it here I 
shall wear it out by readingit, and I do not 
want my sisters to know about it.” 

«And I may show it to Dake?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Lord Ormsby did not see the papsr until 
that evening, when he and his wife were 
alone; then, when she had told him the whole 
story, she showed him the letter. 

“And you have no suspicion of the writer, 
Mendie. Bat howshould you have? I don't 
euppose you ever had a letter from Douglas 
Arden in your life.” 

Lady Ormsby stared. ; 

“Do you mean that Mr. Arden writes to 
Mary Clavering ?.” 

“Well, his writing varies very much, but 
this is almost identical with a note I had from 
him last week.” 

“Bat——” 

“Tha plot thickens,” said, Lord Ormsby, 
smiling. ‘‘ But, Maudie, I feel relieved. Arden 
is a8 poor as @ church mouss, but I fancy he 
has ualimited inflaence with Lord Fairleigh, 
to whom fifty-thousand pounds is a mere 
trifle.” 

“Then yon think Molly may hope?” 

“My dear girl, don’t say a word to her. I 
may be mistaken in the writing, and Fairleigh 
may refase to write a big cheque at his friend's 
— Bat I think myself I see day- 

ig +.” - 

“Don't talk slang, Duke." 

“My dear, it's so hard to put into down: 
right English, Miss Molly is very pretty, and 
Douglas Arden might be foolish enough to 
believe in love at first sight.” 

The days ed on, ob, how wearily! for 
Mary Cla g. The lawyer had justified Sir 
Teaac’s expectations. He had disbursed the 
fitty-thousand pounds so carefully that the 
Clavering estates were free, and not one of the 
old lord's sons or daughters owed a bill. 

Reforms, of course, followed. The Egertons 
removed to London, the Captain's papers were 
sent in, and he has henceforth to devote him- 
< ae duties of a Government appoint- 

nt. 

He had been offered, and accepted, the of 
Secretary to the Governor of Maryland, Pelaty 
& thousand a-year, and a furnished house, 
passage for himself and family paid. His wife 
would be the second lady in the island, which 
Was noted for its salabrity; while living was 
very cheap. 

Captain Egerton, on interviewing the red- 
tape official who had to conclude the arrange- 
mente, observed he supposed he owed his good 
fortune to S'r Isaac Seaton. 
rei old gentleman shook his head and 


“He must own private inflaence had been 
at work in Captain Egerton’s favour, but 
certainly not that of Sir Isaac Seaton’s.” 
” Bat I know no one else likely to interest 

imself for me,” said George, frankly. “I 
Wish, sir, you could tell me to whom I am in- 
debted,”” 

“Well, if I i . 
fi?entian do, you must regard it as con 

“ yatataly. 

“Well, the Colonial Secretary was once in 
Australia himeelf, and nearly lost his life in 
pee Out-of-the-way place, where he was 

cued by the bravery of a young English: 


its personal favour if some lucrative post 
were found for the son-in-law of his esteemed 
neighbour, Lord Clavering.”’ 

‘* Awfally good-natured of him,’”’ said the 
Captain; “but you know we are utter 
strangers. He never was in Loamsbire!”’ 

** Well, he is a millionaire, and the owner of 
a grand old title, so his goodwill can’t do you 
any harm. The Duke of 8 swears by 
him—says he has the makings of a splendid 
statesman if he would go in for politics.” 
“I’m very glad,” said Frances, when her 
George took the news home, ‘You see now 
our obligation to Sir Isaac is nothing but that 
miserable cheque; and if only we could earn 
— money Molly might snap her fiogers at 

m. 





It was a very quiet household at Clavering 
now. The old lord, tenderly nursed by Ada 
and Molly, occupied a snug set of rooms in 
the south wing. Roger, whoinstead of going 
to India had sold his commission, was giving 
his whole time to the practical management 
of the estate under the help and guidance of 
Lord Ormsby and Mr. Arden. Nan had fal- 
filled Manudie’s prophecy, and gone to lighten 
the Manor House of Nairn. She was married 
very quietly in October, Roger giving her 
away and Molly holding her gloves. No doubt 
was felt by any of the child’s perfect happi- 
ness, and as Lord Fairleigh had raised his 
agent’s salary the moment he heard of the 
coming event, her worldly, prospects looked 
bright enough. . 

One real regret Keith Vernon felt. Lord 
Fairleigh, to whose kindly generosity he owed 
so much, had refused to come to his wedding. 

The young Earl took a trip to Devonshire 
and brought with him a grand piano as a 
wedding gift. But he told Keith gravely he 
was not fond of gay scenes, and that there 
were urgent reasons why he did not wish to 
go to Loamshire. Later on he should be 
delighted to come and be introduced to Mrs. 
Vernon, if she would weloome him to Nairn. 

One other guest was invited to the great 
ceremony and declined. Douglas Arden, now 
Roger Clavering’s intimate friend, pleaded 
business in London, and could not be induced 
even to put it off for a day, that he might, at 
leaat, make his predeceesor's acquaintance. 

Roger privately thought it a little unkind; 
bat Molly declared Mr. Arden might have 
had an unhappy love affair which made all 
weddings distastefol to him. 

The days passed on, and atill no sign of 
Molly's release. Dreary November seemed 
all to short for poor Molly, since when it was 
over her freedom must be counted by days. 

She heard no more from her mysterious 


die out of her heart. 

Bat for this fatal debt to Sir Isaac she 
might have been very happy. 

Lord Clavering had recovered snfficiently 
to join in all ordinary conversation. His 
memory failed him strangely, and no business 
matters could be entrusted to him. But in 
everyday life he was the same cheerful, genial 
man, and though the old lavish hospitality 
was over, he loved to see old friends like the 
Ormabys at his house. 

The Egertons were in London, preparing 
for their voyage; Charles with his regiment 
in Malta; Nan happy in her own home; 
while Ada, softened and very kind and gentle, 
made a charming mietress for Clavering. 

All was well with those Molly loved. The 
trouble bad fallen, as she once wished, solely 
on herself. 

It had been hard to think of Sir Issac as 
her husband in the days when no loved one 
had ever troubled her peace; but it was well- 
nigh torture now that weeks of close intimacy 
with Douglas Arden had taught her how she 
could have loved. 

Douglas was almost as much at home at 
Clavering as at the Castle. Roger leant on 
him. The old lord loved him, and Ada 
declared he was a man in a thousand. He 





man. | Naturally enongh, he would do any- 
thing for hia preserver, and a few days ohaes 


Lord Fairleigh wrote that he should soneider | 


came and went like an old trusted friend. 
He never said a word to Molly Sir Isaac 


correspondent, and hope was beginning to | Marry 


would have resented, and yet he had man. 
aged to win her heart. 

The first of December came. Little mora 
than a week and Molly must think of wedding 
bells, Even Lady Ormsby had ceased to 
speak to her of hope; for Molly was a 
Clavering, her word was her bond. 

“You have been crying,” said Douglas 
Arden, entering the drawing-room where 
Molly sat alone in the winter firelight. ‘‘ Don’t 
deny it; I can see the tear-stains on your 
cheeks. What is the matter?” 

‘Ada is out,” eaid Molly, evading the 
question. ‘ And Roger is in the library.” 

“I know. I want to talk to you.” 

“IT think I am stupid,” said Molly, choking 
downa sob. “I have nothing to talk about.” 

**BatI have. Molly, why do you suppose 
I haunt Clavering Hall? You don’t think 
surely I come only to discuss farming with 
Roger?” 

“You have been very kind to him,” 

“ Kind to myself in coming so often to 
Clavering. Molly, I love you with my heart’s 
best love! I want you to put your hand in 
mine and promise we shal! go through life 
together.”’ 

“ You know it is impossible.” 

“Té is not—if you love me.” 

“T love you,” she whispered. ‘ But, Doug- 
las, you know that I am bound in honour to 
Sir leanc—that I can marry no one else.” 

Mr. Arden smiled. 

‘* This is only the firat of December, Molly. 
You have eight days’ grace before Sir Isaac 
can claim aught at your hands. My darling, 
let love conquer your pride, I have the price 
of yourfreedom, Marry me to-morrow pri- 
vately, and directly after the ceremony we 
will post the cheque to Sir Isaac,” 

“Bat you are poor. You can’t think how 
much it is—fifty thousand pounds!” 

‘‘ Lord Fairleigh is not poor,” said Douglas, 
gravely, ‘“‘and he has ever treated me as his 
brother. Molly, he has sent me the cheque— 
fifty-five thousand pounds, to pay that old 
Shylock’s principal and interest. He sent a 
message to you, begging you not to let your 
pride wreck my happiness as & woman’s false- 
ness wrecked his for twelve long years." 

** Don’t you mind ?”’ whispered Molly. “I 
always thought men were so proud.” 

“I don’t mind anything that gives me 
Molly.” 

“ Bat——” 

Douglas put his arm round her waist. 

“You say you love me, Molly. Do you 
want to b my heart? Don’t you know 
that all your friends regard the idea of your 
ing Sir Isaac with horror. I was with 
Lady Ormsby this morning, and she said I 
was to tell you I had her best wishes. I spoke 
to Roger afterwards, and he was flattering 
enough to say he preferred me to Sir Isaac as 
a brother-in-law.” 

And so Miss Molly, whose heart had pleaded 
for Douglas all along, laid down her arms, and. 
ceasing to argue, let her pretty crome head 
fallon Mr. Arden’s shoulder. It had found 
its true resting-place at last. 

‘It is very? strange,” she said, preeently, 
‘Do you know how I used to hate you for 
Keith's sake—that was before we even saw 
you? I wonder what Nanwill say?” 

‘I mean to take vou to Torquay for the 
honeymoon,” said Mr. Arden, andaciously. 
«The Manor House is orly an hour’s journey, 
g0, if the Vernons are hospitable, they will 
invite us over for a day or two.” 

Roger came in soon after Mr. Arden had 
left, and kissed his favourite sister gravely. 

“I think you have won a prize, little lady. 
Even if Douglas remains a land agent all his 
days, he is a king among men.” 

* And you don’t mind about Sir Isaac?” 

“Mind!” cried Roger. ‘I am delighted. 
He is caught in his own toils, You were not 
to sleep a night away from Olavering, to en- 
sure your not meeting anyone rich enough to 
pay your ransom. He little thought Lord 





Fairleigh would come to the reecae. I suppcse 
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you will live at the Castle, Molly, at-any rate,-) 


until the Earl settles down?” 

“« T never thought.eboat it.” 

“: Well, I saw Lady Ormaby jas now, She; 
and the:-Harliare coming‘to church; It’s to-be 
at cight o'clock the august ceremany,; dear,, 
and Ada and hiedlordship are to know aothing 
until ally is .over,.and, the.,chegne astely 
posted to Sirleanc...He loves money..dearly, 
bat I fancy. for once. be will. regret receiving 
it. . He will bs awfally sold, little girl.’ |; 

‘“T wish I migh$ tell Ada.” 

‘ Nonsense.. Ada jis a0 terribly prudent. 
She would leataxe you on your folly in marsy- 
ing a commoner. Molly, wear.your blue velvet 
gown, and you'll take poor Douglasby storm,” 

Tt waa the game dress she had worn to re- 
ceiye Sit Isaac on the evening of her first 
meeting with Mr.,Arden ;, but lately she and 
Sugan had unpicked it, snipped away with a 
pair of “scissors, unearthed some soft,, silver. 
fox far, and turned out the most charming of 
winter toilets, 

“' By the way,” added Mr. Clavering, gravely,, 
*'T suppose Arden thinks you # very shelpless 
young .;woman, for he says you are to ta 
Susan. Tell her you're going to Devonshire, 
and she’s to pack whatever you require:” 

Molly had very little sicep that night, and 
yet it was a very bright-faced girl who walked 
down the ayenue on‘ Roger’s arm : to the little 
village church, which ‘stood almost opposite’ 
the gates of Oldvering Pdtk: If was a dull’ 
winter's morning, but Molly’# heart wae light, 
and Lady” Ormeby thongh? she ‘had ‘fever 
seer her favourite look so pretty: : 

Tt’ wks soon over. Chariéd “Douglas Arden | 
and May Clavering plighted theit troth to each 
other in a very few moments. Bit‘amid dltthe 
excitement of the’ scene Molly fonnd time ‘to 
wonder if her bridegroom hadi beer christened 
Arden, orif he repeated his surname’ without 
knowing it was‘ mistake. » But'what did’ as- 
tonish*hér was that«as they turned ‘into: the 
vestry the bells‘crashed’ ont:a joyous pealvas: 
jabilantlyas though the private marriage had: 
been that of some. notable." Anth ‘beforé-héi 
signed the register, Douglas ‘turned: glmestap- 
peatingly to her brother, 

“You tell: her, Roger; : I cannot,” 

Roger laughed, but-complied-et onse. 

‘Molly, yoware-unier a great delusion, but 
the deceptiom was for your good, ko" yon can't 
resent ‘ity ‘I assure yom have barel yrecovered 
the shock to my own feelings. I only ‘heard 
the news this morning. You have ceased:to be 
Miss Clavering, but: yourcan: neversbe Mfs. 
Arden? 

‘ Roger,” interposed pretty Lady/Orcmaby,7 
‘you are quite spoiling it. . Molly, once epon 
a time there was rich young: man-who had 
lost faith in everyons; so “he pretended to ibe 
poor toi ree if anyones ‘would! scoept him just: 
onchis ‘own ‘merits. People were: so goedite 
him he-grew alittle ashamed, and -wanted:to 
reveal his own identity, but he cosfidedam me, 4 
and I told bim-to wait; yon were «such/a 
strange child; Douglas Arden : baa more 
chance with:you than thé Earl of Fairleigh: 

Theitruth dawned on Molly atdasts | 

‘* How could you ?” the said, half reproach: 
fally,, to -hen husband. .‘‘And yet I . under- 
stand,.. Only I wonder we never. guessed.-it.?) 

‘“‘T bave had .to:play a terribiy. coninsing 
part,” said Lord | Fairleigh, smiling. ..‘t Keith 
Vernon knew me in my: own, character, ‘his 
bride- knew, me inieyy asgumed one,.so. both 
Lord, Fairleigh and.his agent had to-stay away. 
from Nan's wedding... But all, decgptians;ure 
over now, my Molly; » Sir, Isaac. will, receive a 
bitter pill. by . to-morzow’s. post,.and I.hawe 
won my wife?’ 

7 * + 7 > 

This all. happened years-ego, but;still.in 
Clavering and Ormsby memories are stored 
the histony of Sir, Isaac's wooing, and .how 
Miss Molly esoaped her Shytook literally atthe 
eleventh hong. 

[THB END:} 








ke | Matter?,”’ asked, hia m 





Tue, present is the golden.moment.of life, 


FACETIZ 


‘Ts your mother at-home, Johnny?" “+ Yea, 
ms’am, she’s at home until. somebody; calls; 
and then she’s over at grandpa's.’” - | 

siesvenbe-pensinbagyls 4 ont theaupicny 
a & ‘ogg. 4 see the egp: 
where is the steak?’* Table’ Attendant = 
« That's all right, sir ; the steak is'under =the’ 
egg. 

Crottey (whose lege are a trifle bowed; to a 
tailor): “‘ Aw—I’m very’ -particnlar; y’ know, 
aboat the fit of my: * Tailor ::“* The 
fis ‘will be all right, ‘sir. - I'll cut the cloth with 
@ pair of bent shears.’ 

DarAmatre Lroenser.—" Why,”-asked William, 
‘does the rich man in the play always.fall in 
love with, and marry, the poor-but respectable 
orphan?” “Tt-is probably bscanse,” said 
Robert, “ the poor but respectable orphan on 
the stage always wears such costly diamonds,” 

An Icz. Gonez.—"* Why, ie, what's the 


~@ . tone of 
alarm, Willie (who had de 

int,of ice-cream left .over. from the waldton 
east, and was mi ting. yp cag we : 
“ Why,;ma, I think I must besuffering from, 
an.-ice-jam..’ 

PropessionaL PripgsrrA Parisians thic§ was 
lately,.arrested,.es his,\lodgings. :The rooms 
rae he valuable objects. ‘‘ Wherein the: 

jdid you #exape sogethem-the money ¢o 
buy.all. these valuable articles 2.” inquired the’ 
astoniahed detestive,. Six; I never’ buyany 
thingg!. replied, the) thie-with a noble aix of 
self. possession; . Z 

Scoresaun:: “ What'lby’ hae 2: French. 
mans ‘I villtake a dropret contradiction.” 
Scotchman: ‘‘ What's ‘that? ’* - Frenchman :4 
‘ Vell,you put'inde whieky tomake it. strong, 
de water to make:it weak, de demon to make 
it sour, and de sugarto make: it «sweet. Den | 
youssay to your'friend, ¢.Here’sto you)’ and 
youta ke» it: yourself,'” 

Marrer ror Txovent.-A dentist adviseda 
betting man to have a tooth'taken ont, assur-: 
ing bim that‘if he’ inhaled ‘gas-he would ‘feel 
no pains’ ‘* Whats the°effect of the gas?” 
asked the betting man. * Tttmakes you in. 
sensible,” said the dentist, ** and you know of 
nothing that ‘takes'place.” Thé betting: man: 
took out his money): “ Oh,'never‘mind: the’ 
fee until afterwards,” remarked “the “dentist, 
‘ E wasn’t thinking of that,” said ‘the patient; 
‘I only wanted to'see. how much ‘money I had 
before I lost my #enses,)”’ 

A rroventror Hossann.—Mrs; Minks : ‘1 
think-#t is teo bad, Mr.Minks! Why.can't a 
man be as considerate for his wife’ few years 


after marriage ashe waa before? ‘Bat'l sup- | conf 
ate all 


pore it. ig, too much“to e 
alike;-and éare ‘only for 
Minks >" may dear, I don't know what 
you are driving’ at,” ‘Mrs. Minks : “ Oh, no 
—of ‘course’not. Yon don’t even know that 
this is my birthday, and yet only a few years 
ago the date was engraven On your heart, and 
= never faitedto'give me a present, Why 

idn’t you do #0 today?’ Mr. Minks: 
‘ Beéause;: my dear, I did not wish at your | 
age to’ remind you of the painfal fact that 
you were a year older.” 

A Wrrrx Maxasyas——The Dake of Grem-. 
of his day, He.entered one.day the closet 
of the Cardinal Mazarin without being.an-, 
nounced, His eminence. was,amusing,.him- 


> Men. 
emselvés,” Mr, 


‘Dip, you hear about; the; barglar who 
arrested shis.morning?.”” ‘Na. » What tor}, 
“ ¥en ov . inte wee aber, oie tess Bo}? 
os Be . . Z 
one hit himvmith a stave. hada 

Borcurr > ‘¢Whatieansd sends you np to. 
day, Mra, Styles ?"* Mes, Styles: Sond mo 
& leg of mutton, and be sure‘it is froma, blac, 
sheep.” Butchers‘ A black» sheep?” Mry 
Stylem: “ Yes soweoara in monrning, 500 
b knows’ 


Mistress: I gm‘ so sorry’your brother j 
ill: What does the telegeam say?” Mix 
O'H an: “‘ Na# mach, mum, * “ But if’s 
Hiv hasdwrisin’ is thet changed I'd" se, 

18 that- ‘d ne 
know it at all,at all,” is 

‘* Anp that is silver ore, is if?” said Mrs, 
Snaggs, as. she. examined 9 piece of curious. 
looking mineral, ‘Yes, «my. dear,” said her 
h  “ And how .do they. get the silver 
pout?”  They..emelt,it.?, ‘ Well, that’s 
queer,”’ she -atter.applying her nose to 
theore.» ‘I smelt.is, too, bus. didn’t get apy 
} Silver,’ 
P Aw Excertent Retort.—Aaii only \child;'s 
rlittle boy of six years, feekting: dull in the 
house, and satarelly anxious: for the com. 

nionship of children of his ownage, one 
Tay said to’hie mother: “Oh; mamma, dole 
} mé'go out into the ‘strees and ‘play. There: 
Pare thousands and thousands of’ boys’ there 
fo have games with—do please let-me go!” 
Hise ‘rebuked him; sxying that ther 


urdhia gra’ mma, I 
heard you tell Aunt Mary the other day that 
my new boots wer too large'for me,” 


A. Wirryx. Ancusgcr.—_An ‘architect was 
being examined by counsel, .who was. using 
every. effort, in hig power to depreciate the 
witness’s opinion: ‘You are a builder, J 
believe?” said the.,conngel, ‘! No, sir; Lam 
nota builder; J am. an, architect,” “Ab,. 
well, builder or architect, architect or builder 

‘ nouck the game, I suppose?” 
on, they are totally different.” 
!_ Perbaps you. would . state 


they 

wT beg yout 

“ Ob,, indeed! _ "it 
where. ; i 

archi Tact cancel ves the design, prepares 


rence. >onsists,” “An 


the,.plaps, drawa out the speci oations—in 
short, suppkies .the mind. The , builder is 
merely the,machine, tha architect the power 
that puta ¢ machine together .and sets it 
oing,”” Oh, yery wall, Mr, Architect; tbat 
will do,, A very fenpions Aistinction withont 
a difference, Dd you.happen to know who 
was the architect of the Tower of Babel?” 
“There was no. arghitest, sir—hence. the 
‘asion.” 
Banux |Tasam Iy.—Dauring a bunt, when 
the competitors .were: hard) .at.it, and the 
crowd. imitating: : their . performances ove 
the #itehes; aman. was observed. to messi? 
the eizs of one big jump with consider: 
ableycare, 40 run back what seemed to bin 
the, mecessary odistance; to pull-bimself to- 
gether; to rush at the pbstacla,.and to bell 
on the edge. Nevertheless; he went. back #0 
renew the! attamps,icame,at it xgain, bt 
alled up once more on the brink, and-p 
coma quaintly-at the muddy: bottum.: “ Well, 
‘ld bet-two.#) oneche docan'’t dorit,”’ a spect: 
lative exclaimed. ‘'1'H take five 
to two," another anewered, noting the dimer 
sions of the ditoh,-whicl were oertain|y wide 
Done with. you,” the bookmaker -said; 9° 


self by jamping againaé,the wall,.; To.surprise| other bets were cffered and taken. The 


® prime minister in. so. boyish.an, occupation, camtious jamper: presently found that 2 ges! 
ieas.shilfgl.contiien anighs, deal of eney Mipsoled on him; and 


was, dangerong, , A 
have stammered excuses and, 


. retixed.«; Bat, 
the Duke entered briskly, and arigds:. “ T'Jk bet,| toakea 


you one hundred PARE Aen ye wake 
than your eminence,” The Duke and 

pal began to jump for. their lives. Grammont 
took caxa to jamp.a few inches lower than the. 
Cardinal, and six months afterwards he was 
Marsbal.of France. , 


when 

nted to bet had, betted, be 
every one who wa , et eetisen wilt '® 
couple of, yerds, to. spare; and | threw & ara 
sanlé to: finish with;.. Hewwas,it sppe 
poatonieniss d. in. a theatre, who 
ond of practical jokes... Themen. who 
against him fail to. pereeive thet-there 
any humour inthe transaction. | 
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Ay anecdote of the Empress Frederick's 
erly days When'amoug ts as Princess Royal, 
js told by’ no-desa an- authority than Earl. 
Granville.’ His lordship relates that one-day 
he was’ driving in Windsor Park in en’ open’ 
jarriage With Her Royal Highness, aged: then 
about nine: ‘years, ‘and her ‘governess, Lady 
Lytton, Whether“ or not’ the little Pringess'}' 
found het. companion , too. staid. ‘for her 


laren playing on. the.grass she remarked, 
iene beemenprer > aw look.’ Lady | 

tt0' in rue; : poet rr gaa phyla; 
ie u improve the” “¥g “answered: 
they are’ good “ How do». you know'y 
that?” retorted ‘the ever sumtrt Vicky,’ “T 
think it very likely.is because-they. have: no 
lady governess.” 


Tae nee a ant her eee 
are. ru tequl > a so Sand. bam, 
iding'and driving a great’ deal‘and “beguiling 
the i with. their. well-beloved .musis at} 
home. The Princess pleased all her: neigh-: 
bours much’ by “attending the dramatic 


tands of! W on Chareh ;: the..en 
ment was’ a very *sucdessfal’ ove, «and. Her: 
Royal’ Highness” and “her’’ daughters 


ets” ‘were’ : 
among the most interested.and apprediative of > Tuar is the best looking-glags which shows 


the andience, - 
Toe newest’ matriavniat tidings’ in the 


Royal marriage tiarkét fs thé “betrothal of the’} and affectionate manners: 


grandson of the King pf Denmark, Prince 
Christian of Kk, young j } who* 
rejoices in being the Prince in Europe, 
ola reguter: of the Nciehh of. he” Royal 
of & regis “oO i ": k, ‘e 
personages. whe.-have:stood beside.a certain 
pillar'to have it marked thereom: The lowest 
matk, one whittr attains’ to ‘five fest six 
inshes, is the record of the. stature‘of “Kin 
Christian -J..of: Denmark, .. Then-comes t 


of Peter’ the Great, who in ‘hie-day: went | 


to Roskilde, an@> “was, méasured “at - the” 
same, spot. Towering: above. these, is the 
present eres — with» him, also, 
were measured” “reigning” sovereign’ 
of Denmark, and Prince George of Greece. 
Bat latest’ ins. date, cand» - surpassing: all. 
the other heights, is the line -which indi< 
cates’ wheré:» Obristian,* janior's, tall “head 
tested, when he'too' visited thé church, 


Ir is ramoured:that. His Imperial ;Majost 
the Saltam wilt ‘howour’ Paris«with'a ‘viele 
during the fotthepming* Exhibition : and ° if 
this be -true,eurely it. would, ba.much* more 
in the fitmess~of \thifigs.to \invite*hinr to 
England thin’ to" invite °that. ‘dirty ~ old 
Persian Pasa. Abdul'Eamid ‘is indeed’ one of 
the most refined. and . polished Princes; that 
hag-ever presided” over'the destisies ‘of’ the 
“Unspeakabls "Tatk.” Alshough “he ’ speale’ 
“rench very .indifiéréntly,.hehag:a passion 
for things ‘Earopean, has»-hia: clothes’ from 
Paris, and has ‘introdaced "French customs 
and demeanour into the. daily ‘exiaterice’ of’ 
all those -by:-whom’ he’ is:+moat .intimately., 
sarrounded." He is neither avdranker® nor 
& spendthrift, and he contents “himself with 
one wife and lives a quiet and domestic life 
with his Cagitie, 


Tan Princesse,.de.. San.-Faustino’s. balls 
a some of the events of the Roman season, . 
re stipnlates that.all the ladies shall powder 
bw hair, and all'the gentlemen wear some 
at coloured dress—either uniform or, 

whe, Dink, oF ‘gore ‘species of © fancy 
be t The consequence ig a most brilliant— 
and 0 say garith—accéniblive of colotrsi; 
-- the ball which she gave reosntly 
was highly suvcessfal~in this way; the 

ne being qnite'a pageontef the * Arabian 


javenile taste, on their passing some 122,668. In each of these. yeara the Siate of 


gententiously, » ‘‘ They look “happy., because’. 


| sic, the University +library, ' 350,030 volumes, 


very 
recital given at West “Newton, in aid of the’}’ 


STATISTIOS. 


Tusre are 8,351 post-office savings banks in 


1886 the’ deposits ‘amounted to ‘£15,496,/852, 
and the amount standing to the oredit of 


£50,874 330. 

Tn the year 1888 there were built 6,430 miles 
of raiiroad in the U waited’ States, and in 1887 
the number of miles of few road made was 


Kansas has:etood atthe top iof the’ list, with 
523 miles:in-1888)'and 2 102 in'1887, 

Or the libraries of Germany, the largest is 
thatof Berlin, with 700,000 volumesand 15,000 
‘mmanuseripta;.. then~ comes: Dresden, 500,000 
yolames and 4,000 'manuseripts;' Darmstadt, 
380,000'vola mes and‘3' 200 mannacripts; Leip- 


and 4.000 manuscripts; and lastly, Breslau 
Linabourg. and Strasbourge o 7 





GEMS.. 
Aotrvity is not always energy. 
Tue way to speak ‘with power is to speak 
honestly. - 


the truest face, 


Tae seeds of love can never grow but under 
the warm and genial influence of kind feelings 


Brevity is in writitig-what-charity is’ to all 
the other virtues... Righteousness is worth no-. 
thing without. theone;nor authorship without 
‘the other." 

Outwarp things don’t give, they draw out. 
You find in thempwhat-you' bring:to'them,.:: A 
cathedral makes only the ‘devotional féel de- 
votional. Scenery; refinés. only * the — fine- 
minded. 

A tove of good may be'cultivated to almost 
any extent where the original foundation of an 
unselfish natureexieta:» A passionate ideal-of 
excellence’can so fill the mind that no pleasure 
is feltin anything butin strong persistent 
efforts to realize it, 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


Sort GincerpreapD.—One ‘eup of: molasses, 
pond mixin of lard or buttérjone-half: 
Seemptiontit of ginger, three cups of*flonr, one 
cup cold. water, one -teaspoo: of soda, ; 
all together free:from lumps, ant bake. : 
Rice Popprxc.—Three tablespoonfalsof rice; 
oné. quart of ‘milk, « little salt, sweeten with’ 
sugar to taste, aud.over.the top. drop.a half- 
dozenbitaof butter: about thesize of a large 
bean.” Bake‘in & moderate oven until the rice 


ig soft... 
; | Boru: Oxon’ —After taking off the outer 
}ekin, let théin toak in cold water’ for a conpls 
‘ours, or longer-it. you-like them mild ; ‘let 
a por en boilia — poe arene 
‘pretty strongly salted’; tS) "water 
as foe as they.are almost.done, then let them 
simmér:in: milk ‘until; quite tender; add a 
good Bit'of butter; pepper and salt, 
| Sounps AnD», Tonevuus,—A . good dish - is 
‘+ sounds and ¢ongues/’ Soak:them am hour or. 
so in.clear water, and ‘boil them ‘slowly until: 
tender ;: then serve thent.with & sance made of 
a tablespoonful of butter into which has been 
smoothly rubbed ‘all the flour it will take,;and: 
heat.eay one pint. of milk, stirring into'it the 
butter: and. flour, and Jetting dt. boil up once, 


browned. or lumpy,’ A litfle lemon and 
should... be: used ,.as—a garnish... The same 


MISOLLLANEOTS. 


Let Her Atoxnr.—The genuine gizt of the 


Gteat:Britain' and Ireland. © Durime the period is not the girl with a hat a yard a half 
- ~o carn oo high, heels to correspond, slang to mateh, and 


: reve like the middle eke an hour-glase, 

open : ¥ $, young woman is merely an excrescenco: 
vy RAE E SAG ENE. OE TO YN, WE of the time, whereas the' real, genuine article. 
may be seen souttling all over the place, at all 
hours of the.day, neatly buttoned up, and with 
a business-like air and 8 pincesnez: 
her. way-.about, and .does..not: loiter. on the 


She knows 


road for’ lever, “Let:her alone ‘and she’i}: 
come home;” for she is not halfiaibad sort, the 

girlof the period, She cam manage her own 

affairs; and carn her own living; and if she 

prefers her own. bread and cheese,,for good- 

ness’ sake let -hemhave it: : 

A Woian’s Propossr,—Dr. ‘Talmage: says 
that. women. have always proposed marriage.tc 
men and always will propose... ‘‘ Words are 
very weak-things compared to woman’s affa: 

bility and loveliness. The most splendid 
thing. on ‘earth’ is @ good woman, and/when, 
with all her attractiveness, she makes-up her 
mind that it would be weil for her,to be the 
wife of ‘some*good' man, and that: it»would bo’ 
omy well en him, she sar as 
easily asa regiment captures one’ wrt 
does. not make any Tifference whether. her 
tongue proposes.or not, her. eyes propose; .bez 
smile propozes.”. Untili a man<getsofrom «a 
woman’ a p ion’ of "that “style he had 
better not make a proposition of his own, un- 
less.he wants to be made to feel ridiculone all 
his lifetime,” 


Tas Anr or Sewmnc.—The usefalart of 
sewing has .been known from a very, remote 
period, as’ is shown by the:fact that bone 
needles have’ been found amorg the oldest 
remains -of the. Swiss lake-dwellings,.and in 
theccaves of. France and G7éat Britain, whick 
were frequented by man during the reindeer 
ages -Some.of these early. needloa.were per. 
foratedin the middle; which was the: thickest- 
part,‘and others were pierced ‘at: the" larger 
end. A Frénch cavern has yielded needles 
much superior.to those of the ancient Gaule, 
and also: to the ivory. needles of the. modern 

squimaux; special skill having been applied: 
to the boring of the eyes, which must have 
been done. with a fins. flint. drill..' The Swies. 
lake-d wellers used-linen thread.-or -bark fibre 
for sewing, ‘and made garments. from woven 
fabrics of linen and bark, as well'as from the 
pking of animals. The cave people employed 
@ thread made from split tendons, and per- 
hapge strings of gut; and the fineness of sons 
of their:needles has suggested the probability 
that they ‘performed some more delicate, work 


Mix | than the sewing,of, ekins. 


Tus: Younc.Euprrép.—Saya.a Germantady. 
of the new emperor: *‘ He isyhard to-read. He 
is as changeable as a bit of shot: silk.: There 
are. times when he looks a ramrod of stiffcese, 
coldness:and’ harshness, ». His modeof salni- 
ing at‘such times is curt and unpleasant; the 
eyes stare, and—must I say it ?—sglare. They 
are, when:.heisa.in his stiff, imperial mood, 
the blue, glassy eyes of the Hightander.at the 
tobaseonist’s door,.. There are. other moods 
when he is all fan and heartinesss: I saw him 
‘laugh himeelf into a violent fit of coughing. 
He.romps with children, pokes in the.rib3 anc 
tickles» princely lada, flirts >with -flirty-ladiee, 
and is sith’ the merest ‘triffe Bicod 
flies easily to-his head. and eets, his thonghte 
in @ tangle. He. hates. bookish .psople. and 
vartists; They bore him,’ Woot -he»bestJiked 
after dinner.was'to'get away.to his’ pwn'recm 
-and.emoke. with the.young princes of , Davaria 
andthe Dukeof'Genoa:: They laughed and 
‘talked: far "into the nigh’, 
Lamoked. pipesand drank beer, Ths emperor 


‘or twice, stirring itvall the-timelest it. get: amoked cigarettes and -quafied seltacr water. 
ey'| My impretsiow‘of ‘him "is: that: he is at-cnee 


orafty and, impulsive: Hé.neang well; avd 
will sia and repent..a grast deal bcfore he is 








€corations, 


Nights," in “its rainbowbues of dress “and ] 


* sounds wad tongues’ are good. dipped '.in a 
batter and fried. 


much older.’’ 


Thé™ princes: 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
oO 


Eurty, Lizzre anp Kate.—We do not insert matri- 


monial advertisements, 


A. D. C.—Phoentx is pronounced fee-nix, Phebe fee- 
bee, the accent in both cases being placed on the first 
syllable. 

Oris —The heir apparent is the immediate and in- 
dubitable heir to the crown, in distinction from the 
hetr presumptive. 

E. 8. P.—Tassel-grass is a strong kind of Indian grass, 
growing to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, often 
used as a fence cattle. 


aii Tense es ene een ae 
m C) 6 on 

Prof. Bain’s ‘Compendium of Mental and Moral 

Science” is as good as any. 

P. 8.—Twenty-one is not too old te learn singing. 
Take lessons of a good rv and every day. 
We regret we cannot send the required. They 
can be purchased of any music-seller for a small sum. 


Miseraste Barssra —Your lot is asad one. Cannot 
you win him to remain at home by making it the most 
attractive place for him—inviting friends and keeping 
company? This seems the best plan, and specially to 
avoid reproaches, as with many men that course only 





Orso —An engagement ring is one given by a gentle- 
man to a lady when he has poset pt yo 
accepted him. It is gen y a gem , but a chased 
buckle ring would do. It is not the kind of ring, 
but the under which it is given that 
makes it an engagement ring. 

Va.errivne.—1. A girl of twenty could start learning 
the. plano and @ by practice and study a good 
player ; but the muscles would be too set to attain the 
~~ ‘hest and most brilliant po of exscuti 
2. We 

‘or. 





not pretend to tell characters from hand- 
qriting 8. The system is out of order. Consult 


LL—A certificate is necessary sometimes 
in case of a lawsuit about property, or a husband's 
family's refusal to believe he has a wife. A woman's 
word that she is a man’s wife will not be by 
the law. However, a marriage is y recorded, or 
there are witnesses to it. If the is alive who 

the ceremony that is all that is t 
Your writing indicates a retiring, timid character. 


8. 8.—The article of which you speak i« obtainable 
at any wholesale Suee's, but is not usually used by 
people out of the theatrical profession. You must be a 
very nice-looking, he ed be no Ry 
our writin . Temem! at it is 
: Se inte tn beam. 


never too 
te im yourself. At the end of a month you 
wi be astontahed to nd that you have learned a good 


Dora's Frienp.—Evidently she is in a highly nervous 
state, produced probably by an unhealthy climate. We 
would advise her to — her ere my to take 
up vigorously some wor! which can a strong 
in Try to liveso well, to make life so valu- 
able that your death will be a source J to all who 

Seek the happiness of others and you 


your a x 
fact that we all must die, but struggle to make your 
life worthy to be continued in another world. 
al 


Cc. T. &—1. Take plenty of exercise, eat healthf: 
food, keep good hours and frequently indulge in baths, 
and your complexion will become clear and bright. 2. 
To be attractive and 


Heed these hints, and you will always be 
ogreeable companion. 

Vera —This is how chocolate creams can be made: 
For the insides, mtx together two cups of sugar, cup 
of water, and a tabl and a half of arro 
Let them boil from five to eight minutes, stirring con- 
tinually. After taking it from the fire, stir the mixture 
until it comes to a cream. When it is nearly smooth, 
add one te: ful of extract of vanilla and make the 
cream into balls. For the “ outsides,” melt one-half 
pound of bakers’ chocolate, but do not add water to it. 
Roll the cream balls in the chocolate while it is warm. 
A cup‘ul of grated cocoanut stirred into the cream 
while it is cooling ous to being rolled into balls will 
im; the flavour of these popular confections. To 
m hocolate caramels, observe the following direc- 
tions: Boil together until the mixture will harden 
‘when dropped into cold water, ahem ye mee fo 
chocolate, milk, treacle and ‘ a plece of butter 

. When cooling, flavour with vanilla. 

and mark off into squares when 

al cold. Pure cocoanut drops are made by beating 

pe age one grated cocoanut, one-half pound of fine 

white and the whites of four eggs, well beaten. 

with a tablespoon on buttered paper, and brown 
elightly in a quick oven. 


D. F.—" The noon of night” was used by the t 
Dryden to signify mtdaigee . _ 


A. A—A motor is that which imparts motion ; an 
electric motor ia one in which electricity is the sgent 
by which motion is communicated to machinery, é&c. 


E. G. W.—A local gunsmith will be glad to oblige you 
oy senienns Ge defect ee rifle. af Se het » 
expect us vertise, free of charge, address 
tradesmen or mechanics. 

E. A.—Case-hardening is the process 
surface of fron into steel by putting 
fron box, with a cement of animal or 
and exposing it for several hours toa 


of con the 
ths hon int on 

ble charcoal, 
heat. 


high-priced 
work, all the work is done by hand with crayons of the 
first grades. 


M. C. D.—Drawings intended for reproduction by 
photo-engraving and kindred processes must be made 
with a thoroughly black ink, on Bristol board, or other 
smooth, surface. The materials can be obtained 
from any dealer in artists’ jes, 
ing, such drawings should be made twice the 
twice the width of the plate desired. 


P. W. W.—Virginia was so called In honour of the 
virgin Queen, Elizabeth. V is the feminine form 
of the Latin word Virgtnius, a proper name, used in the 
case quoted to indicate the name of the province of 
Virginia over which Powhatan, a powerful Indian 

Z , or peror, at one time held full sway. 
When he became emperor he reeided chiefly at Werowo- 
romoco, on the York River, in Gloucester County, Va. 


and 





THE TRUTH. 


What will it matter, by-and-by, 
Whether the skies have been dark or clear, 
Whether your heart or mine was true, 
Whether my eyes have a smile or tear? 


I SRarcagh the Suny yonse 1 trust wall ulone 

ears I m $ 

§ cally bnew these tas 0 title 5 
My love and life were all your own. 


When the fair blue sky took a brighter hue, 
If I could bat feel your presence ; 
And my heart kept time to the happy thought 
That spring, with its sweet bright was here. 


But time sped on, with its sure, 
' to recall ¢ past 


To hold a tobe that could not last 


You need not blame yourself alone ; 
I can touch your hand with never a sigh. 

The fanlt was in nature. We might have known 
That you would change—and so would [. i'n? 


F. G. W.—It is expected that a young lady will con- 
verse with, and cock 00 eubertiin ua guulieindes Whe 
calls upon her; but it is not by any meansa breach of 

t him to cakes, and 


ter in the evening. 
; Phong pen dy 
, and I wished 


or knowledge, to make him 


ith 


now 
for a saw-blade, and 
stacsiotie goaes ante took, ane quay bn bond bo. oo 
seems qu a may an 
The elasticity is, however, entirely fostered 


gaPe 


g 


i 
direction. 


g 


is continually drawn backward and forward about two 

or three inches at a time, until it assumes an orange or 

ug! Coiling the into 

form, that it may enter the barrel in w: it is 

be contained, is the last process. This is done by a 
prepared tool, and requires no heat. 

or hatr of watches are fre- 





— 
Grace —The yo tleman certainly w 

have so suddenly por F peer you had he oat ~ 

something to make him anery, We would not Advisg 

you to send his letters back to him, or to ask for Yours, 

as that would only widen the breach between you, Be 

patient, and time will explain all things to you. 


Mary.—It was for you to reprove the young 
man for his impolite familiarity; but it would hardly 
be worth while to cut his acquaintance altogether. Hi; 
yon-aauuial wah iguovanes sn te, keorie cheat ee 

coup! ce as 
‘est it—somewhat as in the 


of the years to come. } 
as you can in mind and heart as well as person ; and be 
kind, without being too kind, or sacrificing your eelf- 
respect. I u 
cpumenitieltt.sivending von: tebteniie tate 
in of ai any dinin 
asks if there is a book Wilshed that tells how too 
tables and gives bills of fare, There are a number of 
that gives these directions in addition to 
our are 


aT 
Sena Zp 


to his wif hod to p bane gh ate ona ther suit of 
e's acqu 

netey ee ae ee the 

Scotchman, -became a regu’ 

He always felt the highest tion for his re’ 

conqueror, and tet saplings H's « sonable mab, 300; 
es D ’ 

he Kens about lesther.” Let your clergyman take a hiat 

from this anecdete. 
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